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LECTURE !• 



Ladms and Gentlemen:— 

The right of every man to perfect liberty of reKgion 
and conscience, is a modem theory, which was firet im- 
agined but little more than a hundred yeai's ago, and of 
which the entire practical development has not been 
witnessed, even by the enlightenment of this our nine- 
teenth century. A divergence fi'om the standard, by 
which any one may have been led to believe that the 
relations of all human beings to the divinity, must, ab- 
solutely and exclusively, be regulated, cannot but be re- 
pugnant to his heart ; and, in proportion to the depth 
and earnestness of his piety, the criminality of endeav- 
oring to subvert that standai'd, or of setting up false- 
hood in the place of trath, will appear enhanced. 

Tlie fuiy with which the ancient Jewish people ex- 
terminated whole nations of idolators, by the immedi- 
ate command of Jehovah, is, at least, a proof, that the 
vengeance of God, against those who do not adore him 
properly, has been directly committed to man, and that 
war, slaughter, carnage and rapine, even to "sawing 
them, and driving over them chariots armed with iron ; 
and dividing them with knives, and making them 
pass through brick-kilns,"* as David did, may be made 

• II. Kings, XII. 31. 
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acceptable to the Divinity. The unparalleled severity 
of the Mosaic code, in punishing, among the Jews them- 
selves, errors of faith, or wilful irreverence, was unde- 
niably decreed by infinite wisdom, for the preservation 
of pmity of worship, in the Church of God, during the 
whole period before the advent of Jesus Chnst. The 
intolerant cinielty of the Jews was so far ffom being a 
crime, that it gave them favor in the sight of God ; and 
the weakness of mercy, in one of their Kings, was 
punished, by the Almighty, with the overthrow of his 
dynasty* 

Yet, there were required, for the justification of the 
Jews, in what the learned Haneberg calls the "Old 
Testament Inquisition,''f three absolute certainties ; the 
absolute certainty that their own religion was the only 
trae one, the absolute cei*tainty that the religion or prac- 
tice of their enemies was an abomination to God, and 
the absolute certainty that the power and duty was del- 
egated to them, by God, of representing him on eartL 

If there could have existed, upon either of these points, 
the slightest possibility of a doubt, the Jewish histoiy 
would be a detail of the foulest atrocities ever witnessed 
under the sim. Persecution by any other than an infal- 
lible authority ; infallibly certain of the precise coiTect- 
ness of itsown standai'd; infallible in the knowledge of the 
odiousness to God of rebellion against it, and infalli])ly 
assured of its divinely delegated riglit; is u crime, so 
monstmus, so unnatui-al, so infamous, that every fibre of 
the heart revolts against it 

The Jews' enemies denied, of coui-se, their j)os8ession 

• I. Kings. XV, 28. 

t (BtW^^tt ber biblif^Kn Offenbaniiid 9trgrn#biiT0, 1B52, e. 99. 
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of any one of these certainties ; but that was no matter 
at all. The Jews knew they had them ; and we, who ac- 
cept the Old Testament as inspired by God, know also 
that they had themu 

In the long series of bloody stiifes, between the Jew- 
ish Chnrchlid ite internal and eSeitial enemies, the 
Jews who perished were martyra to their faith, and those 
whom they slew, were victilof their own crimes, mi- 
deserving of pity from God, or man. 

The promulgation of the Mth of Jesus Christ com^ 
menced in suffering, and, therefore, under humbler and 
more peaceful auspices; but its rigorously exclusive 
catholicity, and stem anathematizing of ti^tors within 
and foes without, date from the very earliest teachings 
of its founders. The Apostles and first teachers of 
Christianity, preached through the world, like humble 
holy despots; they never permitted a dissent fi*om what 
they inculcated, nor a mm-mur againet it. They no more 
doubted theVertainty of what they taught, the certainty 
that every thing else was en'or, or the ceitainty of their 
own divine connnission, than they doubted the existence 
of God himself; nor did they quail, before the spitetnl 
and peraecuting contumely of the rich, wise and respect, 
able of their day, but wielded their power wherever they 
could make it felt. Their commands went forth to the 
faithful, under the absolute heading, "it seemeth good to 
the Holy Ghost and to us;"* and they treated, as Christ 
had told them to do, as "a heathen and a publican," every 
one that did not obey them. They declared that, if even 
"an angel from heaven" should preach differently from 
what they did, he was "accursed;"f and it would occupy 

""^^Lcto XV. 28. Gmkt I. 8. 
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much time to enmnerate the awftd, unsparing anathemas 
which they fulminated, as God's vicars, against "heretics, 
introducers of damnable heresies," and aU who dissen- 
ted fi'om their ordinances. They commanded the sub- 
ject faithful, not even to associate with such; "not to re- 
ceive them into their houses;" not to "wish them God 
speed,"* and even to make inquisition who were such, 
that they might avoid them.f The absolutism and se- 
verity of the New Testament rulers, were as gi'eat as that 
under the old law, and more effectual, although exerci- 
sed in a different manner. St. Peter pronounced capital 
sentence, by inspiration, against Ananias and Sapphii-a^ 
for a purely personal offence against God, of which only 
an ecclesiastical tiibunal could take cognizance, and God, 
immediately and mii*aculously, confirmed his judgment, 
by the death of the tituasgressors. 

Nor was christian absolutism confined to the aposto- 
lic age. The Apostles enjoined upon their successors, as 
Paul did upon Timothy, Titus and others, not to faU be- 
hind themselves, in unswervingly exercising the same 
power, and ordered them to " seek out faithfiil men," J 
who might rale after them, also, in the chm^ch; whilst 
the mass of the people were commanded to obey, al- 
ways, implicitly, their ecclesiastical superiora§ 

In fact, from the apostolic epoch, through every age, 
until this, the nineteenth century, there has continued to 
exist upon eai*th a noli me ta/tigere institution, to which 
fisuniliar parlance has, at aU times, accorded a monopoly 
of the title, the Catholic Church ; which has been gov- 
erned by rulei*8, successively claiming an absolute, infal- 

• L John, V. 10. t Romani XVI. 17. t d Tim. II. 9. % HeU. XIII. 17. 
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lible, spiritual sway ; which has ever professed not only 
to believe, but to know, that its teachings are certainly 
trae, that all other teachings are cei-tainly false, and that 
uncompromising warfare with eveiy element, within or 
without, in revolt against it, was certainly its boimden 
duty to God. 

We have nothing, whatever, to do, this evening, with 
the question, whether these pretensions to truth and 
power are well, or ill founded ; but our subject required 
that we should note, historically, the fact of their exis- 
tence, before we could proceed, undei*standingly, to ex- 
amine how that power has been exercised. 

The spirit of the principle, whose modernized expres- 
sion is ^GU0U8 regio e^us religio^ is as old as the world ; 
nov can the histoiy of religious pei-secution be developed 
without its consideration. The policy of govenmients 
has ever been, to regai'd religious unity as the strongest 
cement of national concord ; and it may safely be asseiv 
ted, that there never has existed a nation, Pagan or 
Christian, of any race, clime, or creed, until the Consti- 
tution of the United States was fi*amed, in which the the- 
oiy of religious variety was not excluded, as dangerous 
to the political welfare of the state. The primitive his- 
tory of our own colonies proves, that even they did not 
consider toleration a virtue, but a necessity ; and many 
events, subsequent to the Revolutionaiy Wai*, have de- 
monstrated, that individual sects have only been pre- 
vented jBrom persecuting othei-s, by want of power. 

Singularity in religion has ever been regai'ded as a 
treasonable offence; and, aside fi'om any principle of pi- 
ety, or sacred duty, has been punished, as a source of dis- 
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order and rebeUiosu Such a policy could not be defend* 
ed, if the claims of the popular religion were founded on 
anything short of absolutely in&llible certainty ; but^ 
where such certainty can be presupposed, a government 
would become justly obnoxious to the charge of not pre- 
venting what it knew to be subversive of the highest 
good of society, if it did not adopt it 

The most bloody wars that have desolated the earth, 
land the greatest calamities that have befallen mankind^ 
had had their origin in crimes^ veiled undei* the name 
of religion ; and Christianity must, undoubtedly, recog>- 
nize a poiut somewhere, where innovations in religion 
should be made penal by law-givers. liberty of con- 
science would be considered no excuse, at the present 
day, for human sacrifices ; nor do the most of us, wil- 
lingly permit the polygamy of the Mormons in our 
country. Whenever the Church possessed certain knowl- 
edge, that errors in faith or pi*actice, pernicious to so- 
ciety, existed, it was compelled to sanction the princi- 
ple of their being judged by secular law& 

During the centuries of persecution, before the Church 
ceased to be in antagonism with the temporal power, it 
presented the same stem fi'ont, to the innumerable her- 
esies which conflicted with it, that the Apostles had 
d(me. A vigilant inquisition into the conduct of its 
membei*s was kept up; punishments, proportioned in 
severity to each offence, such as fasting, chastisement, im- 
prisonment, or excommunication, were inflicted, and its 
daim to the exercise of such temporal power, was un- 
disputed by Christians, and voluntarily submitted to. 

After its christianization, the Roman Empire could 
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not but pei-ceive the criminaUty of many offences, which 
had hitherto been judged by ecclesiastical tribunals 
only ; nor, from a strictly ethical point of view, could 
the Chui'ch deny to the State, the right of punishing 
them. 

But a difference, as great as that between divine 
and human laws, distinguished the piinciples, by which 
Church and State wei-e respectively governed, in treat- 
ing their common enemies. The chastisements of the 
Chm'ch were inflicted for mercy's sake, to save the of- 
fender; the State sacrificed the offender, in order to 
avenge its own majesty, and propitiate justice. The 
Church regarded the crime, less than the malice and 
contumacy of the criminal ; the State contemplated only 
the wrong to be expiated, making no allowance for mo- 
tives, degrees of culpability, or even repentance. The 
most inexorable rigor, on the part of the Church, had 
an unselfish and merciful end ; the severity of the State 
was always in an inverse ratio with its security and 
strength. The penal canon laws, against heresy, are mild- 
er than those in any other known code ; whereas the im- 
perial edicts ai*e frequently, in defiance of, and opposi- 
tion to, the canon law, most stringently and cruelly rig- 
orous. Though the Church has sanctioned, as just, the 
principle that the State should punish heretical disor- 
dei'S, she has waged ceaseless war against its tyranny in 
applying it. 

Not the least among the evils with which the Church 
has had, from the time of Constantine, to contend, has 
been, that the most zealous sticklere for State Catholi- 
city, and the most vengefiil extirpators of heresy, were 

a 
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those very monai'chs, who were most inimical to the influ- 
ence of Chui'ch power, among their own subjects. 

These two elements, which compose the histoiy of 
Catholic pei-secution, and particularly of the Inquisition, 
must be carefully distinguished. The Catholic Chm'ch 
is directly responsible for an uncompromising zeal, in 
preserving its doctrines inviolate, against the heresies 
which have arisen against it, for the anathemas and 
spiritual punishments, witli which it has sought to 
eradicate them, and for sanctionmg the aid it has re- 
ceived fi*om Christian powers, within the limits of the 
Canon law ; but it is not responsible for the superadded 
element of pure State interest, which it has always re- 
pudiated, and fi'om which every deservedly censurable 
harshness derives. 

The spirit of the restrictive edicts of the fii'st Chris- 
tian Emperoi's, against heretics, was generally conform- 
able to the laws of the Church. The decree of Theo- 
dosius, A. D. 382, which rendered the Manicliaeans and 
Donatists liable to fines, exile, and civil disabilities, fell 
fai* short of the severity which would be exercised 
against them at the present day. Martial law would 
be justly proclaimed, by any now existing State, against 
movere of like tumults and seditions, and pei-petrators 
of enormities, such as they were guilty of. Valentinian 
and Marcian distinguished between contumacious public 
teachers of heresy and their discii)les; ordering, that 
the former should be punished by death, and the latter 
by banishment, disgrace and fines.* Gratian, Valenti- 
nian and Theodosius subjected to the existing enact- 

• Cod. L L at V. a de 
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ments against heresy, all who, even slightly, dissented 
from Catholic doctrine * Justinian made a just and 
mai'ked distinction between Manichseafis and other sec- 
tarians. Whilst the latter were treated with compara- 
tive mildness, the fonner incurred the heaviest penal- 
ties of the law.f The influence of the Church modified, 
however, the severity with which these decrees were 
executed, and the capital penalty was rarely inflicted. 

The first victims of a penal retribution, more cruel 
than banishment, were Catholics themselves, under the 
Ai'ian rule of Constantine and Valens, the fii'st of whom 
introduced incai'ceration, and the latter wholesale 
disowning, for non-confoimity to Aiian tenets.J San- 
guinaiy measures were firet resorted to, on the Catholic 
side, by the Emperor Maximus, who, at the instigation 
of Ithacius, Bishop of Ossonoba, in 386, at Treves, sen 
tenced Priscillian, his wife, and five others, leaders of 
the sect called the PrisciUianists,to be beheaded. Priscil- 
lian was a bad man, and the mysteries of his sect abomi- 
nable and obscene ; but the violence employed against 
him was condemned by St. Ambrose and St. Martin of 
Tom's, the holiest men of their time, and Pope Siriciua 
censm'ed the Emperor, and deposed the Bishop fi'om his 
Episcopate, for theii' short-sighted and cruel zeal.** 

The history of the ancient Church is a continued de- 
tail of conflicts with its enemies, and a great portion of 
the writings of the early fathers ai'e but refutations of 
prevailing errors; still, excepting where deviation from 

^^od. 1. i. tit V. 2. do hsBretick t lb. 11, 12. Cod. Just. 1. i. tit. V. n. 19. 
t Socrates, Hist. Eccl. Lib. TV. c. 16. SozomemiB, Hist. Eccl, Lib. VI. c. 14. 
Theodord, UH. Eccl. Lib. IV. c. 24. (Q5ib. t>t^tU, darfctnal Ximened, 
a:UbiR0ea, 1851, @. 342. 

** DmnQtx. SelS^rbu^ ber ^ix^tn^t^^i^tt. I. ^an\>, ©• 95, 
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faith was associated with outward excesses, as in the 
of the PonatistSi Grcumcellions and others, where St 
Augnstine and St Leo invoked imperial aid, the Chnrdi 
generally looked with a jealous eye, upon the interven- 
tion of the secular arm. Beyond the point to which she 
recognized the obliga4ion of the State to go, in protecting 
faith and excluding heresy, she interfered, even to "pro- 
tect her enemies; interposing, as Gi-egory VIL did^ in 
giimting an asylum to the unfortunate Berengai-ius,* the 
mercy of God as a banier against the justice of man. 

Manichseism was the cmly heresy — ^if it ought not ra- 
ther to be called a hideous pagan caricatui'e of Christi- 
anity — which both Church and State deemed undeserv- 
ing of any indulgence whatsoever. We cannot, here^ 
enter into a detail of the tenets of the Manichaeans; bat 
they constituted a species of Zoroaster-Buddhism fire-wor- 
ship, united to Vedaism, on which the founder had, later, 
from policy, monsti'ously engi*afted a portion of the ex- 
ternal foim, without one angle principle of Christianity.f 
The frightful conniption, which was the necessary conse- 
quence of the teachiugs of this sect, was the very putrea. 
cence of immorality, which no government^ scai'cely anar- 
chy itself, would have tolerated. The gross crimes, which 
judicial investigation disclosed among their so called decU 
justified any means uecessaiy for their suppression.;^ 

In the early part of the fourth century, within fifty 
yeare of the flaying alive of its founder in Persia, this 
sect had made such rapid strides in the West, that it 
had, ali'eady, numberless adherents, in every province of 



* <5pprf4fti*e (RtW^tt brr fatboltfcffrn jtir^e. II. Sanb, 6. 223. 

f COain0rr'# Setrbucff. I. ^atib, e. 34. 

i IlMd p. 34. — 8. Augufttii), Ind«x MsraMMu p^ 4i. 
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the Roman Empire. A part of the odium, in which 
Christians were held by enlightened Pagans, arose from 
their being confounded with the ManichsBans, and the 
similarly guilty Gnostic sects who preceded them. 

Under the Pagan Emperor, Diocletian, heretics were 
bmTttt alive ; and eveiy Chaistian Emperor of note issued 
edicts against^them, the increased severity of which, as 
late as Justinian, shows how numerous they must have 
stiU secretly been, in his time. In fact,an unbroken suc- 
cession of GnosticManich^ docta^nes andsectemay be 
ti^ed, thi-ough the whole com'se of ecclesiastical histo- 
ly, down to the latest period of the Middle Ages. 

In 690, internal dissensions revealed their existence, un- 
der the name of Paulicians to Justinian II, who condemn- 
ed to death, by fii'e, those who should persist in their ir- 
regularities.* These Paulicians, whom a recent American 
commentator on the Apocalypse, allows himself to call 
a sect of true chiistians, " which bore fiill and honorable 
testimony to the tinith, as it is in JesuSj^f succeeded to 
the crimes of their predecessoi'S. We leam from both 
Greek and Armenian historians, whose naiTatives are 
wholly independent of each other, that the vilest abom- 
inations were practiced in their noctmnal assemblies ; 
that they rejected the Old, and a lai'ge portion of the 
New Testament, worshipped the sun, and that their 
teachings, concerning om* Saviom*, were a mass of odi- 
ous blasphemies. like all ManichsBan sects, both be- 
fore and after them, they looked upon lying, to avoid 
punishment, or to promulgate their creed, as permitted. J 

"^D()mn9fr'« ?rtrbn*. I. S3anb, @. 344, u. ft. 

t Notes on the Book of Revelations, bj Albert BanieSy p. 318. 

t Hallam admits that they " revived the Maiiichflean theoty ; " " ascribed the 
ereation of the world to an evil deity ;" coDoeroing the incarnation of Ohrist 
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In the yeai* 770, Baanes, their chief, acquired the name 
of " The Filthy,'' on account of his shameless vices, and 
it had fallen into such deep and public degradation of 
morals, that it appeared on the point of self-destinicti^«. 
lydiicus, the successor of Baanes, caused himself to be 
worehipped as the Paraclete. He was slain in 835, and 
the Paulicians had then become so obnoxious and dan- 
gerous to the government, that the Grecian Empress, 
Theodora, resolved to convei-t, or to destroy them. Dur- 
ing her reign, a hundi'ed thousand of these heretics must 
have been hanged, behealed, or drowned. Carbeaa, 
however, one of their leadei's, with five thousand fol- 
towel's, found refuge in the dominions of the Caliphs ;* 
and, being continually reinforced by malefactoi-s, wh^ 
fled to them for asylum, they became the curae and 
scom'ge of the Asiatic provinces. In 969 the Emperor, 
John Zimisces, finally succeeded in transplanting the de- 
were Doclietifit8, and ** deuicd the reality uf hiH drath and resurrection." — Middle 
Aget, e. 9, p. 503. OiblM)n, who praises tberu, saja they were dualist ic ; " abhorrcti 
the Old Testament, bh the fabulous and absurd invention of men and (lemons ; ^ 
detested St. Peter, and reiected his epistlex, on account of the strife Ixtwecn St 
Paul and that Anostle; subverted Christian doctrine concenjin^ Jeouf* Christ, and 
practised dissimulation to hide their tenets. — Decline attdFaJlof the Homan Em- 
fire,€. LIT. — Moslie*ni admits that they were a Gnwtic sect, **RlIietl to the Mani- 
ebieans." — Murdochs* Motheim P. 11 e. V, p. 266 ; and so does Landidphut Sm.- 
0007, who says, Hist. Misc., L. XXIV. Manichie qui nunc Pauliciani dicuntur. 
See also ^urtrr, (Sit\<%\^it 9atjt Dnnorrnj bed Xrtttrn. II. «S. 200. The learn- 
ed and scrupulously exact Dollingt-r, whose sources of information aru Photiusadv. 
Paulianistas, Petrus Siculus, Johannes Ozniensis. etc., givc?s details of the Pauli- 
cians, which prove their identity with the Manichseans, and that they were guilty 
of the crimes of that sect— Se$rbu^, I. St. 343—346. 

* For an interesting account of the Manicha>ans under the Muhomniedans, see 
IRut^ammeb'e StrltglOtt, l^on X^oflingrr. ^. 115/ U. ff. The author quoten the fol- 
lowing advice of a Caliph to his Son, from the Camel of Ibn-atiiir. "Then (^alipb 
Mahdi spake to hisson Hadi : When thou art at the head of the Kindlon . bestow 
•very care to extirpate the sects of the followers of Maues. They U*:;in by pleach- 
ing laudable actions, such as to avoid vice, fonake the world and pn'paM' for k 
Ibture life. Soon they teach, further, to abstain from mtat, from touching clean 
water and from killinj^ insects. Then they inculcate the adoration of f Ite two piin- 
l^les, of darkness and of light. Finally, they allow their disciplo^t to .<iairy theit 
iiaters and daughters, dictate obscene washings, and teach tliem to kidnap ehiKireu 
in order to withdraw them from darkoesa and put thtm under the influenced/ 
light" 
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scendants of these fugitives into the countiy of Phillip- 
popolis, in Thi'ace, fi'om whence they soon began to 
propagate their infamous eiToi-s, and make a fonnidable 
appearance, in Western Em'ope. 

All the cii'cumstances connected with their history 
indicate, that the Gnostic associations, which appeai'eii 
in France and Belgium, in the beginning of the 11th 
centuiy, came through Italy, fi'om Thrace. Then* fii-st 
appearance, in iVance, was, simultaneously, at Orleans, 
and AiTas ; in the firet of which places they were plan- 
ted by an Italian woman, and in the latter, also, by an 
Italian, whose name was Gandolfo* 

The progress, in West Europe, of the sects, which, 
took, subsequently, the names of Albigenses, Cathari 
or Puritani, Lucifeiians, Paterenes, etc., and with 
whom, at a later period, a large portion of the Wal- 
densesf became pai'tially identified, caused the estab- 

* $urter, (3tW6^tt 9)abft Snnocenj beg Dritten. II. 33., <©. 210.— Dottm- 
gcr'g 2f^rtju4> III. 33. (©. 83. 

t Theerroreof the Waldenses included, original 1}', no part of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Manichajans In their teaching and practice they more nearjy 
resembled the ancient Donatists; but. within fifty years of the time of Peter Waldo, 
common hatred against the Churcli of Rome had so closely united them with the 
Albigenses, in the South of France, that Hurter says (3nnoc. III. 2 33b. ©• 225) 
they formed but one party and that their similarity of practice and teaching preclud- 
ed the possibility of distinja^uishing between them. Contemporary writers confound 
the two sects, and ^6rar(/, contra Waldenses, does not discriminate between the 
Waldenses and the Cathari. This was greatly owing to the habit of dissimulation 
common to both ; but the more ignorant sectaries w^ere probably themselves una- 
ware of the respective tendencies of the two heresies. Yet the Inquisitora, usually, 
found the Waldenses less guilty than the Albigenses, and they were, says Hallam, 
(p. 506) dealt with more leniently on that account. It is, neverlheleso, recorded in 
the GestaTrevirorura, Vid. Sintertmd Dcutfcjjc (Joncilicn. 33b» t».(©. 296) that the 
Waldenses, at Treves,' were addicted to the same crimes as the Cathari ; that "some 
married their own mothers, asserting that incest could be absolved for eighteen de- 
nars," practised d<>mon worship, etc. To conceal themselves, they gave their Bishop, 
who appears to have presided, in common, over Albigenses, Cathari and Waldenses, 
the same name as the Catholic Bishop of the Diocese, Theodoric, and elected a Pope 
with the name of the Roman Pope, Gregory ; so that, when asked what they be- 
lieved, they could truly reply, that they held the same faith with Pope Gregory, 
and their Bishop Theodoric. See also, Die ^xi^M^t ^^^if, »on ®'6xxt^, 
III. S3. <©. 54, for extracts, made by Dollingcr, from the Acts of the Inquisition, 
in the Royal Library at Paris, which clearly prove that the Waldenses of Artois 
were likewise devil worshippers, and guilty of many atrocities. The Waldenses 
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Ksliinent of the first so called inquisition ; and it is in- 
dispensable that we shonld enquire into theii* charac- 
ter, and the relation they bore to both Church and 
State, in order to estimate the merit or demerit of that 
lostitntion. The various appellations by which they 
were distinguished, had their origin in nick-names be- 
stowed by popular caprice, names of places or of in- 
dividuals, or even of qualities, which they pretended to 
possess; but there existed no difference, whatever, among 
them, in their fondamental Manichasan principles. 

History relates, that those heretics who were fii'st 
discovered, in the year 1022, at Orleans, denied the 
Catholic doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
rejected the necessity of Baptism, asserted the eternal 
existence of the world, thought that God did not pun- 
ish for sins of lust and sensuality, and that, by the im- 
position of hands, all sins were forgiven, and the gifts of 
the Holy ^Ghost imparted. They practiced demon 
worship, and, in their noctmnal assemblies, committed 
the disgraceful debaucheries, peculiar to the Manichsean 
sects.* They commenced then* religious rit«s by chant- 
ing litanies to long lists of devils, until a toad, a cat, or 
some other small beast, which they supposed to be a de- 
moniac incarnation, appeai'ed in their midst. Tlie lights 
were then extinguished, and they delivered themselves 
up to the most sacrilegious, and even incestuoas orgies. 
If a child were bom, in consequence of their mutual 

were, everywhere, peculiarly obnoxious to the le^l authorities ; becauM thcj 
rebelliuusly asserted, accordiog to Reiner, that "princes and jadf^es were damocii 
who condemned malefactors" They agreed with Protestant sects, of the present 
day. In scarcely any other respect than asserting the Church of Rome to be Aoti- 
Christ For a full refutation of the contrary theory, see Maiiland*» Waldenscs, Bof- 
mtd*i Variations, UurUr, and every respectable ecclesiastical history. 

* Z)ilIUn0cr*0 Scl^rbiti^, lU. 9. ®. 5.83. 
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crimes, it was burnt on the eighth day. Its ashes were 
considered holy reUcs, and, by a species of canmbalism, 
were administered, internally, as a cure for all diseases * 
When their existence was first discovered to King Rob- 
ert of Fi'ance, by Count Richard, it was found that sev- 
eral of the most distinguished among the clergy, be- 
longed to the sect. 

After vain attempts had been made by a Synod, con- 
voked at Orleans by the King, to convert them, the 
priests were degraded, and all were condemned to be 
burned. They, nevertheless, so confidently expected 
that evil spirits would presei've them fi'om the flames, 
that, when they felt the fire, they cried out that they 
had been cheated by the Devil. 

The Sectarians, at AiTas, were less stubborn, and were 
all, when discovered, converted by the Bishop of that 
city.f 

Eight yeara later, between 1028-30, an association of 
Manichseans was discovered, by the Archbishop of Milan, 
which added to the other eiTora of the sect, the belief 
that a violent death was absolutely essential to salvation; 
so that they committed suicide, rather than die of any 
disease. These deluded wretches, in spite of the protes- 
tations of the Ai'chbishop, and his utmost endeavora to 
save them, were seized upon by the Milanese nobility, 
and, without exception, executed.J 

By order of Heniy III, other Gnostics were executed, 
in 1052, at Goslar, in Germany; but, fi'om that time, to 
the. close of the eleventh centuiy, we have no further ac- 
count of them in Western Europe.§ 

* Oetlta Synodi AvrtHarunni, c. aim. 1017. in Dncherii Specileg, T. I. p. 604- 
S06.--(Vi«i. WnU 9^. in, (^ 43.) t DSaiitdcr 9. HI. &84. t Ibid. « lb. 

s 
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In Easteni Europe, however, they were acquiring new 
8ti*ength and restored vigor. The sect of the Bogomiles, 
an ofi&hoot of the Paulicians, originated, about this time, 
at Philippopolis. A most accurate account of the errors 
of these heretics, taken from the declaration of theii' 
chief, at Constantinople, is left to us by the Monk Ziga- 
benus, and it is difficult to imagine a more liorrible med- 
ley of blasphemies, devil-woi'ship and systematized crime, 
than is afforded by that narration.* Philippopolis, 
thenceforth, became a Gnostic metropolis, fi'om which, af- 
ter the beginning of tlie twelftli centuiy, Manichaeism 
was poured forth, by a thousand streams, into eveiy na- 
tion and province in Europe.f 

Tlie Crusadei's, especially, contributed to supply eveiy 
town and fireside with Bogomile missionaries. Multi- 
tudes of corinipted visionaries, who had been seduced 
by the united charms of mystery, secrecy, and danger, 
returned to their homes, zealous to promulgate the religi- 
ous obscenities and philosophically gai'bed bhispliemiea, 
with wliich their minds had bc^como })oisoned. Tliey 
brought with them mysterioas books, and tlie most })hjm- 
tastical apocrypha, and painted, in glowing colouiv, the 
ravishing superiority, over Christianity, of tlie Eastern 
association.!!; 

In 1101, Manicliieism reappeared in the south of 
Piimce, in the Diocese of Agen, and, in 1 1 15, it displayed 
itself in the Diocese of Soissoiu*, in the same revolting 
forms in which it had been condemned, by tlu» Synod 

• Witffii, Hist<»na Ik)ip»milorum, Vitembenj, 1712. roiitniiw tlie (injek text of 

Zijribrnuj*.. (Vid. Dbflinger, ut supra. 3. H() ) 
t •• From ibiA M»tilemfiit.*' mjh UaUnm, * they nilontly pnnnuleateil their Mt- 

nichflpan crot^, orer the Wtwtern ret^ioiiM of ChnAteiiiJom.** — Middle Aget, p. 

II. t. IX. 504. 
XRwfwini Epi«r. in B«nuinli. 0pp. I. 1493 (VmL DolUildCr, <^.87) ihhhtm mjn: 
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of Orleans, a century previous. In 1121, it was introduc- 
ed into Ti'eves, and, in 1144, into Luttich* About the 
year 1140, an admonition, by the Monk Heribert, against 
Gnostics in Perigord, appeared contemporaneously with 
a report, by the Provost Emerwin of Steinfelden, to St. 
Bemhard, of the progress which then* abominable intri- 
gues were making in the Diocese of Cologne. In 1166, 
thirty persons of the sect went over to England, whei-e, 
upon being discovered, they were sentenced by the king, 
to be bi'anded, scourged and banished.t 

The North of Italy and the South of France were, 
however, the piincipal seats of the heresy, and it spread 
so secretly and effectually, that, at the close of the 
twelfth centuiy, both civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ments were undermined by its innovations — ^innovations, 
in their tendency, more destinictive to morality and civ- 
ilization, than paganism itself In 1167, encouraged by 
the ignorance and pusillanimity of the Catholic Clergy, 
they boldly held an assembly, at St. Felix of Caraman, 
near Toulouse, at which Niketas, an Oriental, a superior 
of the sect, administered the " Consolannentum^ appoint- 
ed Bishops, parcelled out Dioceses, aiid laid the founda- 
tion of a regular administrative system. J 

**Three different roadts might introduce the Paulicians into the heart of Europe. 
The pilgrims who visited Jerusalem, might safely follow the course of the Danube : 
in their journey and return they passed through Phillippopolis ; and the sectaries, 
disguising; their name and heresy, might accompany the Fi-ench or German cara- 
Tans to their respective countries. Under tlie Byzantine standard, the Paulicians 

were often transported to Italy and Sicily, „ and their opinions were silently 

propagated in Rome, Milan and the Kiiigtloms beyond the Alps. The trade ana 
dominion of Venice pervaded the coast of the Adriatic, <fec.." — Decline and Fall, c. 
lAV.—Hallam statts, p. 514, that " the Paulicians may be traced up the Danube 
through Hungary and Bavaria, sometimes taking the route ofLombardy, into 
Switzerland and France. In the last country, and especially in its southern and 
eutern provinces, they became conspicuous under a variety of names : such as 
Ottharists, Picaids, Paterins, bvf^abotusalt, Albigense»."—^XkiUx, fdinttxim, ®'etXt€ 
etc, trace the origin of Mauichseism, in Europe, in the same manner. 

* Djiaingcr* ®* 88* t Ibid. t Ibid. 89. 
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And now we see, that under whatever names they were 
known, the different secret societies, which sprung up in 
the twelfth centuiy, in eveiypart of Europe, were, in- 
discriminately, Manichaean sects * In France, they wei'e 
called, from their origin, Bulgarians; in some pai-ts of 
Italy, Publicans, a conniption of the word Paulicians; in 
the provinces where they were most numerous. Provin- 
cials, or, after 1208, Albigenses, from the town of Albi 
in Languedoc; in the Milanese Temtoiy, Cathari, i. e, 
the Pure,f or Paterenes and Paterinians, a name which 
they had usurped fi'om the antisimoniacal catholic church 
party in Milan; J in Belgium, Piphiler or Weavei's, from 
the trade which the greater number of them followed, 
and sundiy other names; but the generic term, Mani- 
chsBans, was given to them, universally, and was accep- 
ted by themselves, in their disputations with Catholic8.§ 
According to Rainer Sacchoni, they numbered six- 
teen central organizations: two at Constantinople, one 

* It wonld be impoflsible to siiYe tho namosofall thesectfl into which they wore 
tahdivideti. Anionic them, benideft the above, were the Pafisaginiatis, Bogharda, 
8ottuhip;8. Sabbatati, Inaabbatati, Turlupini, ApoRtolicans, Tronnts, Pa|)e]ade% 
Stediiigere, Sorciera, llunkariana, Sicards, LeonistA, Ribaux. S^ienuii^ra. Arnaldittts, 
Albanians. Baranole«, Cornist"*, Ortholines, etc, etc. — Jieiwr Kiyn, Summa de Cath- 
aria, there were over seventy kinds, and Ewrard counts up a lonjc lint of immcs and 
opinionn. — ^wrtor states that, during the Albigenttian war, they were nil known, 
in Languedoc, by the name of Albigenses. ( Vi'd. ^urtrr, <E. 212. 225.) In Ger- 
many, on the contrary, some writers includK Manichieans and Waldmises under the 
Dime of B<>u:nins. (Vid. ^intertill IV. 319.) 

•(• Thus X)i)fltn0rr ; but other writors «lerive the wonl Cathari differently.— ^Z- 
«ftM de Itualit makes it come a Caiio : ouia oscuiantur po^teriora Catii, in cujua 
^Mscie, ut aiunt.apparereteis Lucifer— ^urter. 3nitcc. IIL 11.210. 

Their name is connected, by other authors, with still worse crimes of which they 
were guilty.— SJinUrim'e licutfctf (Joncilien, ©. IV. ^ l.M.-For pru<if of 
their cat worship, see extracts, in the same author, from Alberiei trium fcmUttm 
wumaehi ehron, ad ann. 1233, ct>nceniing the Luciferiins. Ibid p. 300. 

t tmn^tx, in. »., e. 89. 

jSee Murdoek'i A/b«A<;tm, Vol. II. B. IILp. 256. 366.— In Fletchct'snotsto De 
Maistre's first letter on the Inquisititm. the following quotation from MoKheim is 
a1k> given, which appears to have lieon omitted by his translator^. — ** Certain wn- 
tera,"aays Moaheim, **wbc» have accustomed themselves to entertain a high i<lett of 
tbe sanctity of all thoae who. in the middle aires, separated themselvea fn>m the 
Church of Rome, suspect the inquisitors of having attributed falselv impious iloc- 
trines totbe Albigonaea. Bat thM mispicioo ia entirely groundleM. 1*heir shocking 
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of the Latins, and one of the Greeks; foui*, Sclavonian, 
Bulgarian, Drugurian and Philadelphian, in the valley 
of the Danube; six in Italy, of ConcoiTeggio, Bagnola, 
Treviso, Florence, Spoleto and Albania; and four in 
Pi'ance, one in the north, and, in the south, those of Tou- 
louse, Cai'cassone and Albi * 

With the exception of two, they were all dualistic. 
The organizations of Bagnola and Concorregio, which 
were what is now called monarchist Manichseans, in- 
stead of holding with the rest, that there is a God of 
darkness, coetemal with, and, practically, more power- 
ful than the God of light, asserted that Lucifer is, in- 
deed, inferior to God ; but, nevertheless, created the 
world, and is the Jehovah of the Old Testamentf 

Upon most other points they were agi'eed, unani- 
mously rejecting all the sacraments, mysteries and dog- 
mas of the Christian religion,^ refusing to accept the 
principal part of Scripture,§ forbidding maniage in 

violation of decency was a consequence of their pernicious system. They looked 
upou decency and modesty as markn of inward corruption. Certain enthusiasts 
amongst thoin maintained that the believer could not sin, let his conduct be erer 
so horrible and atrocious." — Eccl. Uist vol. iii. Mosheim's notes are the roost 
valuable part of his work ; yet a ^reat portion of them have been omitted in 
EugliHh, and others substituted in their place. 

UaUam rebukes those Prott'Stant church historians who deny the Manichaaism of 
these sects. Ue says : *' The proof of Manicbteism among^ the heretics of the 
twelfth century is so strong that I should never have thought of arguing the point* 
but for the confidence of some modern ecclesiastical writers. What can we think 
of one who s ys, * It was not unu.sual to stigmatize new sects with the odious 
name of Maniclifeans, though I know no evidence that there were any real re- 
mains of that sect in tho tw«'lfth century.' Milner's H. of the ch. III. 380. The 
tenets ascribed to them by ail coutemporary aidhoritien coincide so remarkably with 
those held by the Pauliciaiis, and in earlier times by the Manirhaeans, that I do 
not see how we can reasonably deny what is c<»nfirmed by separate and uncon« 
tradictory testimonies." - Europe during the Afiddle Agea^.C. IX. p. 504. 

* DbUinarr, II. S3., <5. 90. t Ibid @ 92. 

X ©urter, II. *^b. @. 216. They called Baptism a snare of the DevlU 
maintained that oaths were sinful (217. 231) and that the other sacraments were 
deceitful and Satanic— XbflinAfr, III. 33b. @. 91, 

J {) u r t e r, II. 33d. <S. 215.219. They ridiculed every part of the Old Tee* 
tainent, and the Albigenses, at tiie Ktorming of Besiers, threw the Bible, from the 
walls of the city, supermingentes, with the words, " Here you rascals, take your 
law." 
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Well a manner that their precept led to the most de- 
grading crimes, and, as Dochetists, denying the reality 
of the existence of Jesus Christ. 

Their social usages were the same. Their principal 
religious ceremony was the so called " GonsdarnenifwrnJ* 
a baptism of the Holy Ghost, which, as they rejected 
Baptism by water, was administered by the laying on 
of hands.* The reception of the ** (hmolammifwrr^ was 
the turning point in the life of a Manichee. From that 
moment, the consoled, consecrated, perfect, or pure, as 
they were differently styled, wei*e supposed to dedicate 
themselves to a life of entire continence, abstemious- 
ness and mollification. They were obligated to abstain 
fi'om maniage and animal food, could Idll no fowl or 
quadruped, and, in case of perseverance, considered 
themselves entitled to eternal happiness.*)* 

As, however, the greater number of the sect prefer- 
red remaining in the lower and more comfoi-table i-ank 
of simple " Believers^ the " Corvsdamervtuni^ was rarely 
bestowed, except in danger of death ; a delay which 
gave rise to one of the most frightful atrocities of 
which they were guilty. To provide against the in- 
constancy of the patient, the " EiidwrdP was introduced, 
which originated in the already mentioned Manichsean 
iheoiy of the advantage of a violent and voluntai-y 
deatL The " ErvdurdP consisted in stai'ving the suffer- 
er to death, opening liis veins, or depriving him of life, 
in some other imnatm-al way. It is related by Pseudo 
Rainer that the question was put to the sick man, 

* The CcnMolamentum was usuilly preceded bj a public confBMuoo of 
•int. ^urtrr, ^n.ll.,^. 220. 
t Dgningcr, III. 9b. ®. 93. 
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whether he preferred being a martyi', or a confessor. If 
he replied the former, he was strangled, and if the lat- 
ter, his death, was hastened by stai'vation.* This hide- 
ous delusion prevailed to so great an extent that pa- 
rents exposed their childi'en, and children their parents, 
to the Endv/ra^m order to hasten them to a happy end.f 

Rainer, who wrote in the middle of the thirteenth c«i- 
tury, and who had been, himself, for sixteen yeai*s, a 
Manichaean, i^elates, that, at his time, there were not, al* 
together, four thousand perfect or consoled, of both sex- 
es, in the whole sectj but that it contained legions of 
simple believera. J The great enticement for these was, 
that they could smTender themselves, fearlessly, to un- 
bridled license and debaucheiy, in the di'eam that the 
laying on of hands would, ultimately, cancel eveiy sin. 
Rainer remarks, that he never, in a single instance, dur- 
ing his sixteen yeai'S of discipleship, met a member of 
the sect who appeai'ed troubled on account of the infa- 
mies he had perpetrated ; but that he heard many of 
the " consoled" lament that they had not indulged more 
licentiously, whilst they had been " believers.''§ 

All of the sect regai'ded oaths as sinfiil, and incest as 
no worae than maiTiage ;| and the records which re- 
main, of the frightful judicial developments of the age, 
testify to what appalling enormities this execrable fal- 
lacy gave rise.** The '* believers,'^ however, were not 
the only transgressoi's ; for the " consoled," if they fell, 



*For many examples, see Liber sententiar. loquisilionis Tolosanae (ap. Limborch 
hist Inqui8.)p33. 104, 154, 143. (Vid. DiJUmflcr, III. 23b. @. 94.) «)urter 
II. SBb. ©. 223. 



f «)efcle, in ©c^er unb SBcUc. I. 23. Sllbtgcnfer. @. 144. 
X Reineri Summa ap. d'Argentr^, Collect judicior. I. 51. Vid. D oil in get/ 
ra. 93b. @. 94. § iourter, II. 23b. (g. 223. J lb. 

II X) i> n i n e r , m. 23b. <S. 94.— 23intmm IV. 55b. @. 287.290 k. — 
^ U r t e r, II. 23b. ®. 214.2J9.238.— He quotes Lucas Tudensis adv. Albi- 



•* 
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could be restored again to their purity, by a renewal of 
the ^ CoiisclamentvmP* 

A bull of Gregoiy IX, in 1229, beara testimony to 
the fact that the devil-worship, which we have already 
mentioned, was notorious, in his time ; and that, in 
then* assemblies, they looked for the real or pretended 
appearance of a demon, in the shape of a toad, cat, or 
some other beastf 

They treated the Bible with most shamefiil indecency, 
and recoi'ds have been left us of filthy desecrations of 

gitnae& Hof^ Ep. Rothm. S. Bernhard, Ac., as luserting their debaacberiea. — 

^ if U i n f r. III. ^t. ® . 94. The incf«tuoiM o.^i^ies of the Manichaeans, mn 
deaeribed by writura of the 12th and 13tb century, wholly independent of each 
other, and in every part of Europe. For the hideously profligate history of Tan<- 
queli'.i, and the crowds of disciples he drew after him, in the whole coantry of Ut- 
recht, see />d/me< p.250, and the record, taken from contemporary sourrtes, in 9tM- 
trrtme Drutf^r tfoncilien. IV. Sb. ®. 141. The A bbc»t Tiithem. Chrunic, Hir- 
aaog, ad ann, 1163, np. ^interim, lelates of the ManichsBuns. near Cologne ; Lux- 
uriaro in er se quocuuque roodo vel cum quacumque persona coromissam, hoc eat 
cum matre. cum rarore, autcum filia dicebvnt non esse peccatum, allegantea illud 
apoatoli : Omnia mHndamundU. Obidqnoque se mundoe et spiritn S.plenoi^ 
quidquid facere, non peccare dicebant Rainer cap VI., SO. says of the Kunkm- 
nana; Dicnnt, quml a cini^ulodeorHum non committatur mortale peccatum, quia 
Paminusdicit, quml ezeorde pn>cedunt fornicationes. This last opinion was hekl 
by many Manichasan Kocts. (Vid. Sinter. IV. 9b. ®. 287.290. )—Tritheiii 
rscords of the Manichieans of Strasb«»unf, called Rustards: Coiifessioneo et poen- 
itentiam contemneljant, dicentes se mundos aique sanctisHimos, cum tamou omni 
■purcitia et impuritate pleni easeiit, mazimis et abominandis sceleribus maculati 
•tc. Vulenteft omnia inter se commimia habere, etiam uxores, matres et filias in« 
diflforer.ter p<»linerunt, uec licebat coitum postulanti alicui inter eos denegare. — 
Vid. Winter. 290. 

♦ Vid. t urter, II. 9^. ®. 220.— Dijain^cr, III. »b. @. 94. The Cb«. 
iolamentum was not only renewe<l after the consoled had sinned ; but also wheo 
doubt arose, conct^niifig the sanctity of the (7on»olntor^t\ie name i^iren to the per- 
former of thu cerpmtHiy. This Intter belief, that the services of any other tbaii 
a perfect Cuttwfaior were unavailing, caused a very frequent lading on of haodi^ 
among the '* perfect*' theni«elvi<a. 

t VM. « I n t f T { m, IV. «b. @. 299.300.302.303, unb mrrt^, SbnflH^e 
Sff^llif III. 9b. ®. 41.4V.54. sc— for the most odious details of this obacena 
Worship -*4oe also, the answer i^f Pope (Irejory IX. (/^''yMa/t/annal.eccles. ad ann. 
13.13. N. VIII) to the Arch-Bishofis of Coloinie, Msyfnce and Trevi«. In Brenieo, 
thrt KorernmHiit and Bishop petitioned the Pope to intei fere against certain Man- 
iehsans who adored the Devil, under the name of Asmodeus, as the Ood of libv 
It. Uli fu**runt 5Wciaton-8 herf*anm, adomvenmt A^modeom, id est, Diabolum. 
WtJUr. CMronie. Brtmffu. — Ante victoiiam p«muerunt idolum Aanxidei ad occH 
dantam et in rnnteintum Dei ailorMveniot. Idolum etiam Amnion in ercletiaai 
ft. iE^dii in B ma sutuerunt. nhranie, Rwitd, p. 96. (Vid. 8 t n t r r. IV. Bb. 
C. 312. ) 8«)fne of the accounts of devil wor-hip. given by Binterim, Urom 
•I the 13th and 13th cautaiy, are too ahocking for repetition. 
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the sacred volume, paiiicularly by the Albigenses, 
which may not be thought of, much less repeated * 

They utterly rejected the hallowing of the firet day 
of the week, asserting that Sunday was no better than 
any other day.f 

That crime, however, which, above all others, render- 
ed these Manichsean sects dangerous, and not only aided 
in their rapid propagation, but contributed to their 
presei-vation, was their inculcated hypocrisy.J 

So long as they could find impunity, their aiTogance 
knew no bounds. They assassinated priests, polluted 
churches and sacred utensils, di'ove Bishops fi'om their 
sees, openly rebelled against the State, and the filthiest 
and most obscene sacrileges were those in which they 
delighted the mo8t.§ But, as soon as they apprehend- 
ed danger, they crowded to the Churches, remain- 
ed there for hours on their knees, received the sacra- 
ments, and asseverated that they were the purest of 
Chiistians. They were true to the principle which 
they had inherited, that secrecy and deceit became vir- 
tues, when used against theii* enemies. | 

Thus Manichseism menaced Europe. Every province 
had become filled with sectators of a monstrous devil- 
worship, which set up as virtues, murder, patricide, mat- 
ticide, infanticide, and even cannibalism ; in which incest, 

* ^ u r t e r. III. Sb. @. 216.222.5c. 

t They deuiwi, in fact, the necessity of any external worship whatsoever. Vid. 
^fffU, in SDcltf ui»b lBe|;cr, ut sup.— |)uVtfr, II. S3b. @. 230. 

X t) u r t c r. II. 23b. ®. 22U.22 1. 223.233, details some of the arts to which 
they resorted for oncealroent. 

J t> U r t f r. II. tBb. @. 222. Balmea, p. 2.52. cites an eye-witness, Stephen, 
Abbot of St. GeneviHve. " who desrrib^^ to the King, who haii sent him to Tou- 
louse, the acts of violence* committed by these sectaries: *I have seen on all sides," 
be siiys, * churches tiurnt and ruineid to their foundations: I have seen the 
dwelhngs of men changed into the dens of wild beasts.' " . 

I t> u r t e r. II. 23b. ©. 223. 

4 
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and every species of unnatural and revolting debauchery 
were unscrupulously pmctised ; in which morality was 
scoffed and jeered at ; in which adoration of the devil 
was blasphemously substituted for the universal belief 
of ten centmies ;* in which every private tie in life was 
severed, every sacred object desecrated, vice exalted, 
and conscience annihilated ; in which every human 
right was trampled upon, eveiy duty of citizenship des. 
pised ; and the first principles of which made its adhe- 
rents, if it suited them, perjured traitors in every chiis- 
tian State, and pei-fidious enemies of the Chidstian 
Chm'ch. And all this, varnished over with falsehood 
and subtle deceit, with full privilege to pretend to ab- 
hor and repudiate the tenets, whicli then- existence was 
dedicated to support. 

Tnily, it was no time for States to be imbecile, or for 
the Church to be sluggish. Swift action, in searching 
out and converting, or exth-pating, these more monstrous 
savages than the devotees of Juggeniaut, was urgent and 
indispensable, in order to save Europe from the most 
obscene paganism, which had ever menaced civilization. 
If there is, on eai-th, an infallible church, and she does 
not come forwai'd now, let her never dare to raise her 
voice in the world again. If the State does not smite 
with a keenly sharpened sword, and the church hesitates 
to thunder fortli its anathemas now, thejy must answer, to 
God and mankind, for the perdition of the world, and the 
re-inthralm(>nt of Christendom in Bai'baiism. Infallible 
truth never was called upon, if not now, to denounce 
what is infallibly wrong, and to imse a bai'rier against 

* Hurler Htates that before a penon was fully admittod to their ieet% be wm 
obliged aoleiuDlj to abjure the ChriatiaD (iuth. 
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crimes, for which God might justly doom a univerae to 
destruction. 

In fact, it was effectually to meet the exigencies of that 
critical time, and to uproot Manichaeism, in spite of the 
wiles, subtei-fdges, and hypocrisy to which it resorted for 
concealment, that the chm'ch established the court of in- 
quiry, which has since been known by the name of the 
Inqitisition. 

Pi'evious to the thii^teenth centmy, it had never been 
deemed necessary to commit the trial of heretics to an 
especially appointed and pennanent tribunal. The heresy 
was condemned by a council, synod, or episcopal comij, 
and those who contumaciously adhered to it, were pros- 
ecuted and punished by the civil authorities. But the 
inefficacy of the fii-st celebrated edict against them, 
proved that extraordinaiy means were requisite, in or- 
der to withstand the progress of the Manichaeans. 

This edict was issued, in 1179, by the eleventh oecume- 
nical council, under Alexander HI : it excommunicated 
the Cathari, Patai'enes and Publicans, near Albi and 
Toulouse, for seducing "weak and silly people" into 
their errors, and condemned, in AiTagon, NavaiTe and 
the Biscayan provinces, similai* heretics, who had been 
guilty of craelties, "in which they spai*ed neither 
churches, widows nor orphans," to confiscation of pro- 
perty, and serfdom, in case they pei'sisted in such 
crimes ; exhorting the faithful to repel with arms their 
violence.* 

The conference of Verona, which was held in 1182 or 
1183, before Lucius III. and the Emperor Pi'ederic 

* Ifarduin, Oollectio Concil, T. vi. P I. p. 1683. 
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Bai*barossa, gives the fii*st indications of a conscionsnesB 
that the secret crimes of the Manichseans could only be 
reached by an authoiized system of inquiry. It direclr 
ed the Bishops to visit pei'sonaUy, or by their Ai'chdear 
cons, the infected paiis of their Dioceses, and to bind, 
by oath, three or foui* men of integiity, to seek out and 
make known to them all pei-sons whe frequented secret 
associations, or exhibited singularity in then* religious 
opinions. It again published the ban, against the differ- 
ent sectaries, preachers of heresy, and those who should 
hai'bor them, condemned heretical priests to be degra. 
ded, and all heretics, who should refuse to I'ecant their 
errors, to be delivered over to the seculai* arm. It was 
enjoined, however, that even relapsed heretics should 
be pardoned, if they repented of their crimes.* 

The twelfth oecumenical council, the fourth of Late- 
i-an, under Innocent III, in 1215, energetically reprobates 
the infamous practices of the Manichaeans, and prescribes, 
* as a strict duty, that the Bishops should make Inquis- 
itorial visitations in their respective teiTitories.f The 
geims of the court of the Inquisition, which was estab- 
lished twelve years later, at the close of the wai' against 
the Albigenses, were contained in these judicial jomnies. 

In the begmning of the thirteenth century, no part of 
Em'ope had become so undermined by heresy as the south 
France, whei'e the Manichseans were either protected, or 
their tenets adopted, by powei'ful nobles, like Raymond 
VI, of Toulouse, and where even the Catholic Episco- 
pate and clergy were too apathetic and wicked to oppose 

L c. p. 1878—1880. t Hard»dn, T. VII, p. 19-39 « 
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• 

thenL* Many of the clergy were, themselves, privately 
affiliated to this detestable sect. 

Innocent IQ. was too wise a Pontiff to imagine that, 
under such circumstances, force alone could be an ade- 
quate remedy for the evU. He, therefore, appointed, in 
Languedoc, Peter of Chateau-neuf, the abbot Arnold of 
Citeaux, and a lay brother named Rudolf, three Cister- 
cians, of unquestioned viii;ue and ability, as his legates, 
and as missionaries to instruct and convert the people. 
Teaching was their principal occupation ; but they were 
also invested with plenaiy power, to rouse Bishops and 
civil authorities to the performance of their duty; were 
ordered to excommunicate them, if negligent, and, in ev- 
ery respect, to make such dispositions, as they deemed 
would most effectually suppress the heresy.f 

In 1206, they were reinforced by twelve other Cister- 
cian Abbots, the Spanish Bishop, Diego of Osma, and his 
priest^ Domingo Guzman. 

The last of these, who, subsequently, founded the or- 
der of the firiai-preachera, was the renowned St. Domi- 
nic, whom many friends and enemies have falsely as- 
serted to have been the first Grand Inquisitor. There 
is not a particle of evidence that St Dominic was, even 

* The following testimony, concurnini^ the cbaracter of the Albigenses, is the 
more valuHhle, because of the avowed ciimity to the Inquisition,of the distingaitth. 
ed author from whom it is taken. *' Tous ceux a qui leure passions rendaient insup- 
portables le frein des lois humaines, Tinreiit^ la fin se ranger sous ]es banni^res 
des Dorateurs, et farcnt acceuillis par une secte avido de s' agrandir, de se fortifier, 
ct tonjoors dispoa^e k regarder, comroo ses partisans et ses d^fenseurs, les hommes 
que la soci6i6 rejetait deson sein, qui redoutaient la justice et ne pouvaicnt suppor* 
ter I'ordre ^tabh. Ainsi les pr^tendus rdformateurs du xiii. me si^cle. en procla- 
■>ant le triomphe de la r^rit^ et de h vertu, adroettaient dans leur sein la cornip- 
tiuo et la license, d^trui^Hient tout esp^ce de r^gle et d' autorit^S, abandonnaient 
tout au caprice des passions, ne laissient aucun lien k la soci^t^, aucune force & la 
moimle, aucun frein & la multitude.*'— J/tcAaW, Histoire des Croisades. T. III. Ltv, 
Xii» pL 375. 

ttefele. Drr darbtnal Simcnrd. ®. 247.248. —{) u r t r r. II. 9b. 
6. 276—282. 
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indirectly, concerned in the establishment of the Inqui- 
sition, which was not founded until after his death. He 
was, simply, an ai'dent, enthusiastic preacher of the 
Catholic faith, who did not even shai*e the authority of 
the three legates. His great fame is owing to his supe- 
riority, in zeal, talents, and success, over his co-laboreiB.* 

The peaceable endeavors of these missionaiies were 
frustrated by the violence of their advei'saries. In the 
year 1208, Peter of Chateau-neuf was butchered by the 
heretical nobility. The last words, spoken by this saint* 
ly man, to an assassin, who plunged a sword into his side, 
were : " May God pardon thee, my fiiend, as I pardom 
thect" 

The indignation which this deed excited, extended 
throughout all Europe, and it was resolved upon, by 
Pope Innocent III. and the King of Finance, to oppose 
violence to violence. War was declaimed, and an ai'my, 
under the Legate Milo and Count Simon of Montfort, 
marched, in 1 209, against the Albigenses.^ There never 
was a more just war§ and, if these two commandei-s Iiad 
possessed the proper qualifications, it might have been 
the means of averting from Europe great fiiture misery. 
But their selection was very unfortunate. The war was 
conducted, by Count Simon, to subserve his own private 
ambition, and the papal legate was a weak man, who 

"^*ffclr. 248. 

t Fleury, Hifit de PEgliw 1. LXXVII. $ XXXVI. 

I {) e f e 1 r, in SBelte unb 93e^er. illbtgenrrr. I. !8b. <8. 144. 

^Btdmei, p255, says tliat tbc Albigenses *' sssociHted with the Cf]el>nite<l bandiu 
caH«xl CotUreaitx, and feared not to commit all eons of cxceMen, as timy bad sedu- 
ced some Knit^hts and bad secared the protection of some seigneurs of the country 
of Toulouse ; tbej succeeded in excitinflr a formidable insurrection, which could be 
represseit ofdy by force o/amuV Miehaud, T. Ill p. 377» says, that Innooeot 
hesitated to join the crusade, but was compelled " by tlio opinion of the clergy, mod 
ptrfaaps by that of the eniirt age." 
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lacked courage to withstand the unpardonable cruelties 
of his colleague. A man of more energy, who was sent 
hj Innocent III. to replace him, was gained over by, and 
made common cause with Count Simon; so that the 
Pope was finally placed in the conti'adictoiy position of 
being compelled to protect the Manichsean leader, Count 
Kaymond of Toulouse, against the outi-ages of his own 
army ! It became, at length, a pm*ely political contest, 
and did not close, until the yeai* 1227.* 

The consequence of the manner in which it had been 
conducted was, that when the country of the Albigenses 
was subdued, heresy had become more malignant and 
atrociously criminal than it had ever been before, and the 
necessity had increased of effectually opposing the evils 
with which it menaced society. The hypocrisy of its ad- 
herents kept such equal pace with their infernal orgies 
and hellish crimes, that it was difficult to bring them to 
justice, even where their excesses were most notorious. 

In the year 1229, therefore, the tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition was formally established. 

In 1229, a great synod was held at Toulouse, in the 
presence of Cardinal Romanus, the legate of Gregory 
IX, to detennine what measures should be adopted, to 
avert a renewal of civil war, and the anarchy which ev- 
erywhere impended, and to biing to justice the hordes 
of cunning malefactors, who, in the name of religion, 
were spreading conniption thi'oughout the land. 

Fortunate it was for Europe, that this council^ or rath- 
er ecclesiastico-political congress, was composed of men, 
experienced in the malignity of the evils to be corrected, 

M> tftlt,M SBfUc unb SBt Jrr. I. S3b. @. 144. 
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alive to the importance of the emei'gency, and endowed 
with wisdom to meet it. The ecclesiastical provinces of 
Bordeaux and Auch, were represented by their episco- 
pate and clergy ; and the greater part of the nobility of 
the south of France, including the Counts of Toulouse and 
Poix, who had formerly protected the Albigensee, as- 
sisted at its deliberations * 

The first proceeding of the Synod was to establish 
episcopal com-ts of Inquisition, and accurately to define 
the jmisdiction which they should possess. It command 
ed, in the fii-st chapter of regulations against heresy that 
each Archbishop and Bishop should appoint a Priest^ 
and two, three, or more laymen, of piety and good re- 
pute, whom they should bind under oath to search out 
diligently heretics, and their aiders, concealed and pro 
tectors, and designate them to the Bishop, loi-d of the 
manor, or their officers. 

Chapter the second made similar provision for the dis- 
tricts of exempted Abbots. 

In chapters three, four and five, the obligation was 
imposed upon the temporal pidnces, of extii-pating here- 
sy in their tenitories, under penalty of having them 
confiscated, if they wilfully harbored it, or of expiat- 
ing, in some milder way, its establishment, if owing to 
their sluggishness or neglect 

Chapter six ordered every house, in which a heretic 
should be found, to be torn down. 

In chapter seven, it was decreed that remissness, on 
the part of officials, in the pix)8ecution of heretics, should 
be punished. In order, however, to obviate the effects 

• 1>cfelr. e. 249. 
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of slanderous and unjust accusations, it was provided, in 
chapter eight, that no criminal should suffer punishment, 
nntil he had been examined by the Bishop, or his pro- 
perly appointed delegate, and declared by him to be 
guilty of the crime of heresy. 

Chapter ten ordained, that whosoever freely abjured 
his heresy, should remove into an uninfected district, be 
intrusted with no pubKc charge, and wear two coloi-ed 
crosses upon his vesture, until pronounced absolved firom 
penance, by the Pope or his legate. K his conversion 
had been the evident result of feai\ the Bishop mighty 
by chapter eleven, keep him under arrest, to prevent his 
seducing others ; and the expenses of his imprisonment 
were to be defi'ayed, either by himself or the Bishop. 

In chapter twelve, 'males over fourteen, and females 
over twelve yeara of age, were required to take, bienni- 
ally, an oath, that they would be faithful to their reli- 
gion, and denounce heretics to the authorities. 

Chapter thiii;een declaimed, that those who did not 
oonfess then* sins and receive communion three times a 
year, viz. at Chiostmas, Easter and Pentecost, should be 
held suspected of heresy. In consequence of the sacri- 
legious indignities with which the Albigenses had treat- 
ed the Bible f and, as Hurter remarks,* of the shameful 
manner in which their pretended translations had cari- 
catm'ed the text, chapter fourteen interdicted to laymen 
its use in a translation, and allowed them to possess no 
more of the Latin vei'sion than the Psalms and Bre- 
viary. 

Chapter sixteen prohibited heretics from practising 

♦ <>ttrtrr. 3imoc. m. Ih S3b. ®. 247. 
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medicine, and ordered that heretics, when sick, should 
not be attended by a physician.* It is probable that this 
last law was, originally, intended to guai*d against the 
awful crimes of the " ervcktrar 

These ai'e the laws which were made for the estal> 
lishment of the Inquisition, and the rules which were 
given, at that time, for its guidance ; and, when we take 
into view the frightful e\dls they were intended to coun- 
teract, and the state of Europe, then entirely destitute of 
a preventive and detective police, we must admit that 
they were far from being too severe. The vigor with 
which they were executed undoubtedly prevented a re- 
newal of civil hostilities, in the south of France ; and 
the fact that the Manichsean heresy succumbed before 
them, is a proof that they were wisely adapted to the 
age in which they were enacted. 

Two years after the synod of Toulouse, the Roman 
Senate introduced the Inquisition into Italy, where the 
Manichees were scarcely less pernicious to society than 
in Provence and Languedocf Even the Emperor 
Frederic II., who was imfavorable to Papal influence, had 
issued two edicts, one at his coronation, in 1220, and an- 
other in 1224,t in which he condemned them to be de- 
livered to the flames. A bull was, therefore, issued by 
Gx'egory IX., in 1231, excommunicating these heretics, 
and all who should hai-bor them, declaiing them dis- 
honored and incapable of holding office, and forbidding 
then* giving testimony, or bequeathing or inheriting 

• HarMn T. VII. p. 173-178. 

t Rayutld, Cuntin. AniiHl Baronii, ad mno. 1231, ii. 18 et 30. 

t eportit^tU (»t\^i^tt Ux iattie\\\^tn Siix^t, II. 9. 8.612.627.— 

Hoynald, 1. c u 18. 
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property * It did not allude to the Inqtiisition, but it 
was the cause of its immediate establishment by the 
Senate, at Rome, in a decree, wherein are, for the first 
time, named the " i/tiqwisitores ab eodesia daUT Gi'ego- 
ry sent this deci-ee, with his bull, to the Ai-chbishop of 
Milan and his suffi'agans, and to other Italian prelates, 
exhorting them to adopt similar measm'es.f 

Very soon affcer this time, by the side of the Episco- 
pal Com-ts of Inquisition, we find similar institutions 
arising under the direction of the Friars of St. Dominic. 
The exact period at which the Dominicans acquired their 
jurisdiction is uncei^tain; but then* energy, experience, 
and superior wisdom in dealing with heretics, very eai'ly 
obtained for them the unlimited confidence of the Bish- 
ops.J The peculiar object of their Founder, to train up 
an army of preachers against heresy, had been so suc- 
cessfully attained, that Pope Honorius m. recommended 
them to all Bishops for that office.§ It is, however, pro- 
bable, that the Bishops themselves had selected them 
from the beginning, in preference to other Priests, as 
coadjutor in the work, imposed upon them by the Synod 
of Toulouse. Their great zeal, in withstanding the 
Manichseans, in the Milanese teiritoiy, in 1233, had 
brought them into especial favor with Gregory IX., who 
assigned to them the duty of reconciling heretics to the 
Church, in many Italian towns.] They were, neverthe- 
less, genei*ally associated, in this task, with Benedic- 
tines, or other Priests, until the time of Innocent IV. 
when they acquired their highest power. 

* Eaynald, 1. c. n. 14, 15. t Ibid. ii. 18 et 20. 

t {) r f c 1 r. (Sarbtnal Simcnrd* @. 252. 

) Maynald, 1. cad ano. 1319, n. 55. | Rayndd. ].c wl ann. 1333, n. 59. 
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The Spaaish provinces of Arragon and Navarre liad 
become, through their contiguoosness to France, so in- 
jfected with the corruption of Manichffiism, that At 
phonsus n. issued a severe edict against it, as early as 
1194* This edict was renewed by the successor of 
King Peter H of AiTagon, in 1213.f 

After the Synod of Toulouse, Esparrago, the Arch- 
bishop of Tarragona, and his Suffi-agans, were called up- 
on, by Gi*egory IX, either to proceed vigorously, them- 
selves, against the heretics, or to permit the friar-preach 
ei*s to do so4 They were, accordingly, introduced, inuae- 
diately after, as Inquisitors, first into Lerida, and then 
into the rest of Spain,§ where their activity and socceBS 
procured them the highest commendation, from the pre- 
lates of the age ** 

In a Brief, therefore, to Raymond of Pennafort, dated 
Oct. 20, 1248, Innocent IV., who had, as eai-ly as 1243, 
appointed them Inquisitors for all Italy, except Naples^ 
ti'ansferred to the Dominican tribunals, power equal 
to that which had been previously possessed by the 
Bishops alone. The Pope declai-ed, that he committed 
the care of extirpating heresy to the Dominicans, be- 
cause they had been manifestly raised uj) by Providence 
for that pmpose, and because he had ali*eady, experi- 
enced the great efficacy of their laboi's in behalf of the 

* JJarenU, hist, de V Inqoisition etc T. 1, p. 30, n* XI. 

t IHid, p. 31. n. XII. — Peter II. was killed in the Albigonsian war. at the battle 
of Maret, in 1313. He hnd taken armR. in the rankn of the Count of ToukHiee, 
•gainiit tlic French and Papal troops. Vid. ^urtrr, 9b. II. ®. 525 — 31. 

t Llorento. 1 r. T. I, p. 67. n. II. ^ Ibid. p. 6-. n. III. 

** According to Matthew Paris (hist, major p. 271. ed. Paris 1644) the Albi|peo- 
•es became, in 1234. quite powerful in Spain. They pnes o o no d several strong pla* 
oet, and had drawn toi^ether s numerous nrmjr of soidierN, who burnt churches, and 
massacred cntholjcs of oven^ af^ and sex. They were, finally, defeated in battl*', 
and dis()er>KMi ; but it is sTident. and worthy of note, that their vicimify to tte 
M9or; among whom kindnHl Manichapsn nects existed, whose aid they could oooot 
apon. wM a principle ^uae of their oonaiderable nanber and strengtlL 
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Chnnfeh ; and he thelrefore commanded St. Raymond to 
appoint Inquisitors from among them for that part of 
Arragon, which belonged to the ecclesiastical province 
of Narbonne * 

From that time, Dominican tribunals began to super- 
sede aU others. St Louis caused them to be founded, 
throughout Prance, in 1255 ; in 1257, Premislaus, King 
of Bohemia, introduced them into his kingdom, and 
their existence, in the republic of Venice, was conjSrmed 
by the Pope, in 1289;t so that within sixty years fix)m its 
first establishment, the Inquisition had been introduced 
into nearly eveiy province of Europe, and the friar- 
preachere had become, every where, the ordinary Inqui- 
sitors. 

The tribunals of the Inquisition were governed, for 
seventeen years, by the rules which had been laid down 
by the Synod of Toulouse ; but, two years and a half be- 
foi'e the Brief of Innocent IV, just mentioned, was 
issued, they had received veiy impoi^tant modifications. 
On the 19th April, 1246, a council was held at Besiers 
by "William de la Broue,Archbishop of Nai'bonne, and 
his six suflfragan Bishops, at which the Dominican In- 
quisitors, who had abeady been entrusted, by the Pope, 
with the provinces of Aries, Aix and Embiim, demanded 
new instructions, as to the manner in which they should 
exercise their judicial functions.J The original system 
of inquisitorial courts in each parish, had nearly disap- 
peared, and the old rules which governed them were no 

* The Brief of Innocent is in Marui, collect Concil. T. XXIII. 

t ^rfele, in SBeUe unb SEBe^rr, 181. V. @. 658. TheHoIj Office was fixat. 
estabUahed in Venice by the Doges, in 1249, bat did not receive papal coiffirtnation* 
nntil forty years later. It ceased to exist in 1797. 

t et^orf^U. ®rf4f{i^U bcr fatf|oItf4fcn Stix^t. 9b. IL @. 629* 
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longer adapted to the recent method, of holding tribu- 
nals in the larger towns only. 

At the command of Innocent IV, who was then in 
France, whither he had fled from the Emperor Frederic 
n, thirty-seven articles were drawn np by the Synod, 
which, within a few yean3, became the definite standard, 
by which inquisitorial proceedings were afterwards coii- 
ducted. 

The substance of these articles is as follows: The In- 
quisitoi*s were directed to assemble the clergy and peo- 
ple, in some centi*al place, within the district assigned 
to them, and, after preaching a sermon, to publish the 
powers with which they had been invested. They were 
then to command all persons, who knew themselves, or 
others, to be guilty of heresy, to come forward, within 
an assigned period, which was called the tdme of grac^ 
and avow the truth. Those who obeyed this mandate 
were to be exempted from capital punishment, imprison* 
ment for life, banishment, and confiscation of property. 
After they had been examined under oath, their confee- 
rions and depositions were to be recorded, by a pubKc 
person, and the abjuration of those who desired to re- 
enter the Church was to be received, with a promise 
that they would, in futm*e, denounce heretics and assist 
in their prosecution. Those heretics, who did not avail 
themselves of the imm of grcLce^ were to be sunmioned 
by name, infoimed of the accusations which had been 
made against them, and allowed ample time to prepare 
and freedom to make theii* defence. If they could not 
refute these chai'ges, and should, moreover, obstinately 
pereist in the denial of their guilty they wei*e to be ccm- 
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demned, without mercy. Avowed heretics were to be 
examined privately, in presence of a select number of 
judicious Catholics, and to be induced, if possible, by 
mildness, to abandon their eiTors. If contumacious, they 
were, themselves, to state publicly their heresy ; after 
which, the sentence of their condemnation was to be 
pronounced, and they were then to be smTendered to 
the civil magistrates. Relapsed heretics, fugitives fi'om 
justice, such as had not appeared within the time of grace, 
and those who had suppressed the tinith, were to be 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. With the ap^ 
probation of the Bishop, however, this punishment could, 
after a time, be remitted, if security were given that the 
penance imposed would be performed. Prisoners were 
to be confined sepai'ately, in order that they might 
neither corrupt each other, nor easily communicate with 
out door accomplices. Those who were spai*ed fi'om im- 
prisonment, were either to enlist, for a time, in the cru- 
sades against the Sai*acens, or find substitutes, or to 
preach against heresy, and the enemies of the ChurcL 
They were to wear two crosses upon their gaiments, one 
before and the other behind ; to assist, on Sundays and 
festival days, at Mass and the Vesper sermon, and to 
stand, during the epistle and gospel, with rods in their 
hands, before the Priest ; and, if he should inflict the 
discipline upon them, the heresy, for which it was done^ 
was to be proclaimed to the people. The property of 
heretics condemned to death, or to imprisonment for life, 
was to be confiscated to the public treasmy.* 

These instractions of the Synod of Besiers, were for 

* ^pex\^i\, n. »b. (5.629—30. 
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some yearS) followed only by the Inquisitors of France; 
and, when the Brief of Innocent IV was issued, in favor 
of the Dominicans, in 1248, Raymond of Pennafort was 
conmianded, by the Pope, to continue, in Arragon, the 
use of the iniles which had been made, in 1229, by the 
council of Toulouse;* but, on the 15th May 1252, Pope 
Innocent, then in Perugia, issued thii-ty eight pai-agi-aphs 
of statutes, substantially identical with those of Besiers, 
by which all approved tiibunals in Em^ope, were ever 
after govemed-f 

How eflfectually these laws operated, is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the fact that, thenceforth, the names of Man- 
ichaan sects begin, gradually, to disappear from the his- 
tory of Europe. They are i-arely mentioned after the 
conmiencement of the fourteenth centmy, and, about a 
century after the Inquisition was founded, they had pa»> 
sed away, and we hear of them no more. 

From the middle of the thirteenth century, to the 
conmiencement of the fom*teenth, the Inquisition vigor- 
ously exercised its pi'erogatives; but, with the extiiMy 
tion of the cause for which it had been created, its in- 
fluence rapidly decayed. The anti-catholic Idmborch 
says, that, in France, which had been the chief seat of 
its power, "it dropped of itself for want of hei-esies to 
proceed against,";]; and its decline there was so speedy 
that, in 1312, it was transformed, by Philip the Fair, in- 
to a Royal Tribunal for the annihilation of the Knights 
Templai'S.§ "In Italy, and in Rome itself" Puigblanch, 
in his "Inquisition Unmasked," admits that "the Inquisi- 

* 1> r f r I r. Drr Carb. Himtnu, e. 266. 

t Harduin. CoHcct. Cone. T. VIT. n^ 354-360. 

I Lmdarek, Hitt of the Inonif. eh. XI V» |x 87. 

i 1>rfclr, bri lEBdU nub fDe|rr, 9b. V. e. 656. 
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tion soon declined."* Urban IV, in 1263, instituted a 
^oongregonUo saori officii^ by which the church tribunals 
of all lands wei'e to be regulated, the chief occupation 
of which, soon became confined to the censure of books. 
In Burgundy, also, limborch relates that it soon came, 
by degrees, to nothing, for want of heretics to prose- 
cute.t It lasted, in the Kmgdom of AiTagon, for above 
a centmy, until the death of Nicholas Eymerick, in 
13934 From that time, we leara, fi'om Uorente, that 
there, too, it gradually sunk of itself 

When we reflect that the end which this tribunal had 
in view, was war against an army of secret enemies, 
who wei'e criminals of the blackest dye, by profession, 
and subverters, for conscience sake, as they feigned, of 
order, morality and virtue; when we consider that not 
onjy the feith of the Church and the pmity of its 
membei'S were attacked, but that the success of the 
ManichsBan sects would have caused the overthrow of 
eveiy govenmient in Europe, and reduced it to worse 
th^ savage anarchy; we cannot sufficiently admire the , 
wisdom and mercy, with which its laws were jframed, 
nor the happy issue of their administration. 

The principal object of the Inquisition was, to bring 
to light hidden crime. The Manichaeans fonned an 
enormous body of secret ciiminals, who justified them- 
selves in exchanging, in a moment, the most beastly and 
incestuous orgies, to which the fanaticism of devil worship 
could instigate, for plausible professions of attachment 
to the Chm'ch ; and whose most potent weapon, in the 
service of then* infernal master, consisted in counterfeit- 



* InquisitioD Unmatked, p. 13. t Limborch, ch. XIV, p. S7. 

t e f c I e. CarbiMl SUnmcf. @« 255. 
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ing piety, and uniting execrable crimes to the semblance 
of the purest Christianity. There is no possibility of 
exaggeration on this subject ; for decency compels us to 
remain far behind the truth. The testimony of contem- 
porary historians is too explicit and uncontradictory to 
be entirely denied, even by those historians, who have 
been most eager to backbite the Popes, and the ai*chiveB 
of the Inquisition, which may still be consulted at Parisi 
Vienna and Rome, teem with crimes, unfolded before 
that tiibunal, which would evoke a deluge of indignar 
tion, if they were to be now perpetrated in any civilized 
nation.* 

Nevertheless, the spirit of the Inquisition, in direct 
opposition to the spirit of the state, was that of the most 
ingenious mercy, which wisdom and piety could devise, 
consistent with the firmness required to attain its object 
Its great and distinctive characteristic, as an ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal, was its endeavor to reclaim heretics, by per- 
suasion and the assurance of pardon. Whilst civil offi- 
cers sought out culprits to punish them, the Inquisitors 
strove, by converting them, to shelter them from the 
severity of the laws, and to protect them from the ven- 
geance of the sectaries themselves, to which they were 
exposed, if they boldly avowed their Catholic belief 

Even those regulations, which superficial observ^ation 
might judge to be puerile, were intended to shield 

*Tbi8 has b«eii pmvcd, by the nummary proceed! nfi:«i of the PruMiati i^Iioe, with 
• society of Manich«anH called Mucker, which was dincoTerod in KoeiiiKsberg, io 
1835. Two preacheni. named Dirstil aud Ehel. were their leaders, and it was re- 
Tealed, upon judicial inTesli^tion, that the diialistlc principles and filthj practices 
of the sect were identical with those of their ancient precursors. In Dresden, Xh% 
detection of wraiUr sectaries was followed bj their being obliged to emigrate to 
thiscountry, where the Maidchasan practiccH of their leader caused hiti , iu 1839, to 
be brou,:;ht to justice by his own adherents.— Accounts lia?e been received, withio 
a few week)', frotn Norway, of a sect whose vile practices caosed them to be uUerip 
ixtirminaied, by the outraged neigbborliood in woich they lired. 
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and save. The only means to effect a reform among 
Manichees, was, to lift the veil from the secrecy of their 
crinunality; and, therefore, avowal of crime, and hu- 
mility in acknowledging error, gave to aU grades of 
malefactors, a title to mercy, and afforded a sure means 
of rescuing them from the penalties which would, 
otherwise, have been, inflicted by the State. A dis- 
tinctive penitential garb, enlisting in the crusades, soli- 
tary imprisonment, engaging those who had been here- 
tics to pi-each Christianity, coercions which sundei-ed 
them from their corrupt associates, were well adapted 
pimishments, inflicted to presei*ve and not to destroy. 

The Inquisition was the instrament by which the 
Manichsean heresy was speedily extirpated; but it was 
also, undeniably, the means of saving fr*om the flames, 
multitudes of heretics. Culprits were not delivered up 
to the temporal authorities, except in cases of contuma- 
cious pemstance in depravity, and after delay, and eve- 
ry artifice of persuasion, had been employed, in vain, to 
convert them.* The ordinary state punishment for her- 
esy was burning; but the Inquisition never passed sen- 
tence of death, or imposed any retaliatoiy infliction up- 
on offenders. On the contrary, it was more strenuous, in 
pursuing its vocation of mercy, because it existed in an 
age of unsparingly stringent laws, fi'om whose severity 
it could not protect the criminal, after he had been once 
sentenced. 

* The Inquisition was peculiarly the means of preventing the innocent, thou|;ht- 
less, and less hardened from suffering with the contumacious and stubbornly cnmi- 
nal. Limborcn (HisL Inauis. 201. 228.) admits the marked difference which was 
made, by the Inquisitors, between the Albigensee and the less criminal Waldenses. 
Tet Limborch himself exaggerates so miuignantly that Gibbon remarks, of his 
Liber Sententiarum ; ** They deserved a more learned and ciitical editor. As we 
most not calumniate even Satan, or the Holy Office, I will observe, that of a list of 
criminals which fills nineteen folio pages, only fiffem men and four women were 
ddirered to the secular arm." Decline and FaU, C. LIY. 
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If no Eccleaastical com't, for the trial of het^, lil 
ever been institated, it is probable, if npt certain, tl«l^ 
before the commencement of the fourteenth oeiiiuiy, 
Europe would have been rent in pieces by religions wil% 
and inundated with blood. As was before remarked, Ma 
protective or preventive police was then known, and the 
administi*ation of justice was in the hands of a bntil 
soldiery, who often confounded the innocent with the 
guilty. When the Albigensian war began, the infiirM^ 
ted Catholic besiegers of the city of Bessieres are said 
to have massacred 15,000, or according to other aoconHli^ 
60,000 pei-sons, without regard to age, sex or creed; afld 
this all thi*ough imaginary zeal for religion.* The maiir 
tainance of Catholicity was a part of the policy of lAnm 
Emperora who were the most hostile to the Cotirtclf 
Kome, and the most sanguinary edicts against the MttM^ 
chseans, were published by Frederick 11., whose irreeott* 
cilable enmity to the Pope, fills up the greater porfioB 
of the history of his reign. 

The experience of a centmy had taught that such op- 
position to heresy, of savage kings and a half barbarooi 
nobility, less instigated by religion than self-interest and 
revenge, might lead to mutual butcheries, but woiuld 
never weaken the power of their cunning and hypooriti* 
cal advei*saries. Eveiy other means had been essayed ta 
shaketheconnipt influence of Manichseism, before 'Rcmt 
introduced the Inquisition, and unless there had been an 
innate, all controlling power in the Church, unquestiaih 
ed by Christians, respected by her advei^sariea, and 
superior to brute force, even this last eflbrt would have 

• BUmomU, Litt^rmiura du Midi, T. 1. p. 301. 
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i^iieiL The instiiutioH of the InquisitLon, by Gregory 
JSL and Im suecessora, was a glorious instance, of wkat 
k^ beea constaatly witnessed, in the History of the 
Gailiol^ Ghnrch, the interpodtion of the mercy of God^ 
12». saTia &om the justice ol man. 

The attempts whick have been made to bm'den that 
tribaBal^ with the odium of ha\ring contiibnted to d^ 
liver multitudes of human beings to the flames, is a to 
tal perversion of the history of the case. Burning alive 
k an awfiil penalty, from which our souls revolt ; but 
the Chm*ch is no more responsible for it, than Protes- 
tants in Prussia, are, for the still more'fiightfal inhu- 
manity of breaking on the wheel, which is yet, occasion- 
ally, resoiled to, in that kingdom. The true fact is that 
the laws of the State condemned all heretics to be bmn- 
ed, and that the history of the Inquisition is a nan-ative 
of the most gigantic endeavoi*s to rescue them from 
such a doom. Manichseans, in the eyes of the State, 
were more than heretics, they were trntora and com- 
mon malefactors ; and the mediation of the church, to 
convert and preserve them, was a gi'atuitous act of 
mercy. The executions which took place, were in spite 
of eveiy obstacle which the church could, consistently, 
inteipose to prevent them ; nor could the Inquisition 
have saved those who perished, without either openly 
revolting against the State, or lyingly acquitting of guilt 
those who, by their own confession, were obstinately 
wedded to their crimes. 

The intervention of the Church, in compelling the 
State to submit the criminality of heretics to her deci- 
sion, before executing its own penal kws, was a grand 
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and majestic afismnption of power, which saved Eiirc^ 
saved Chiistianity, and saved civilization. An obacene 
Paganism, which had existed for a thousand yean, 
threatened to overwhelm Europe, in the rude age which 
succeeded its rescue to Christianity from Barbarism; 
and mankind will ever owe a debt of gratitude to the 
tiibunalof thelnquisition, thi-ough whose insti-umentaKty 
it, in so astonishingly short a time, disappeared. 



LECTURE II. 



Ladies and Gentlemen; — 

In our last lecture, we traced the progress of the In- 
quisition, fi'om its first foundation, by Gregoiy IX, in 
1229, until the object of its creation was accomplished, 
the annihilation of the Manichsean heresy. 

We showed that a pestilential paganism, under a 
Christian form, sprung up, in the beginning of the third 
centmy, so seductive in its influence, that it, in a short 
time, spread over the gi'eater part of the Roman Em- 
pii'e, and menaced both chm'ch and civil governments, 
by its dangerous inroads. Its tendency was to substi- 
tute, among its adherents, monstrous vices, for piety and 
virtue, and to set up the worship of the Devil, in the 
place of the worship of God. Christian monai'chs suc- 
ceeded Pagan emperore, in endeavoring to extii-pate it; 
but its mantle of hypocrisy facilitated its escaping 
detection, and their efforts proved unavailing. At the 
commencement of the thii'teenth century, it had under- 
mined all Europe. The Byzantine standard, Venetian 
commerce, and apostate crusadei-s, had carried it to ev- 
eiy. fireside, and a deluge of obscene barbarism threaten- 
ed to ingulf thrones and govei-nments. The brute vio- 
lence of selfish rulers had inflamed, rather than subdued 
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the evil; and Manichadsm must have broken down the 
baiTiers which the Saracens had not been able to efEM^e, 
had no higher authority than the seculai*, existed. 

But the Popes of Rome claimed the right, founded 
in the infallible cei-tainty of their being the exclusive 
repositoiy of truth, on earth, of despotically rebuking 
error, whatsoever form it might assume ; and they 
discharged their divinely imposed duty, by erecting a 
tribunal, which should effectually eradicate the odious 
heresy, at the same time that it shielded its sectaries 
from legal outrage. 

The success of this tribunal, to which was given the 
name of the Inquisition, was so astounding, that it saved 
£m*ope from being distracted by religious wars, concili- 
ated heretics, abolished ciime, restoi*ed order, rescued, 
by converting them, hoi*des of criminals from the inex- 
orable penal laws of the age, and desti*oyed, in less than 
a hundi*ed yeai's, a frightful moi'al scourge, which had 
withstood every other form of opposition, dming ten 
centuries. No other means could have accomplished 
this result ; and we were safe in concluding, that, had 
the Holy Office never existed the, ages of progress and 
civilization which followed, would have afforded a sad 
naiTative of anarchy, crime, desolation and blood. The 
Sovemgn Ponti£& merit the gratitude of mankind for 
the establishment of an institution, whose wise and 
mercifril administration of the powers delegated to it, 
averted the most desolating calamities fr^m Christen- 
dom. 

After the decline of the Manichsean heresy, the Inqui- 
ntion sank into a preventive tribunal, at the commence- 
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ment of the fifteenth century, of small account in Eu- 
rope. In many places, it had totally disappeared. In 
othei'S, as in AiTagon, the succession of distinguished 
men, who served as Grand Inquisitors, enables us to 
trace its continuance; although, even in the history of 
that kingdom, it is scai'cely mentioned, after the death, 
in 1383, of Nicholas Eymerick, for over seventy years. In 
1460, in consequence of complaints which were raised by 
P. Alphonsus Espina, a Pi'anciscan monk, and, therefore, 
not natm'aUy friendly towai'ds the Dominican fnai^a^ 
that Castile possessed no Grand Inquisitor, Antonio Rio- 
cio, provincial of the Dominicans, was named by Paul IL 
to that station.* He seems to have had no successor, 
and the office remained unfilled, at the commencement 
of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Nevertheless, from Castile, under the auspices of these 
wise and enlightened monarchs, the Inquisition was des- 
tined to make a matm'ed reappeai'ance, under another 
form, against new enemies, and to fill an intricate and 
gloomy page in modem histoiy. It will be needful, 
howeveiv to consider, historically, the causes of the criti- 
cal condition to which the kingdoms of the Spanish 
peninsula had become reduced by the Jews and the 
Moors, at the close of the fifteenth centuiy, and to weigh 
the dangera to which Christianity was exposed, of being 
overwhelmed by their enmity or treason, before we can 
appreciate the motives which induced the cooperation 
of the church, in reviving that Institution. 

Ancient monuments have led some writers to surmise 
that Jews began to settle, in Spain, as early as the time 

* ^ c f e I e. C^arbtnal Stmened, (&. 255. 
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mxne years, followed only by the Inquisitors of France; 
and, when the Brief of Innocent IV was issued, in favor 
of the Dominicans, in 1248, Raymond of Pennafoi*t was 
commanded, by the Pope, to continue, in AiTsgon, the 
use of the miles which had been made, in 1229, by the 
council of Toulouse;* but, on the 15th May 1252, Pope 
Innocent, then m Perugia, issued thii-ty eight pai-agraphs 
of statutes, substantially identical with those of Besiers, 

« 

by which all approved tiibunaJs in Emx)pe, were ever 
after govemed.f 

How effectually these laws operated, is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the fact that, thenceforth, the names of Man- 
ichsean secte begin, gradually, to disappear from the his- 
tory of Europe. They are rarely mentioned after the 
conmiencement of the fourteenth centmy, and, about a 
century after the Inquisition was founded, they had pas- 
sed away, and we hear of them no moi*e. 

From the middle of the thiiiyeenth century, to the 
conmiencement of the fom*teenth, the Inquisition vigors 
ously exercised its pi'erogatives; but, with the extiiMy 
tion of the cause for which it had been created, its in- 
fluence rapidly decayed. The anti-catholic limborch 
says, that, in France, which had been the chief seat of 
its power, "it dropped of itself^ for want of hei-esies to 
proceed against,''^ and its decline there was so speedy 
that, in 1312, it was transformed, by Philip the Fair, in- 
to a Royal Tribunal for the annihilation of the Knights 
Templars.§ **In Italy, and in Rome itself" Puigblanch, 
in his "Inquisition Unmasked,'' admits that "the Inquisi- 

* t ( f c W. Drr Carb. MimtnU. e. 2U, 

t HarAmn, Collect Cone. T. VIT. p. 354-360. 
I Lkmbcreh, Bitt of the Inooit. eh. XIV, p. 87. 

) ^efcU, M fBflte wA Oe|n, 9b. V. e. S58. 
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tionBOon declined."* Urban IV, in 1263, instituted a 
^oongregaUo sacri officii^ by which the church tribunals 
of all lands were to be regulated, the chief occupation 
of which, soon became confined to the censure of books. 
La Burgundy, also, limborch relates that it soon came, 
by degrees, to nothing, for want of heretics to prose- 
cute^f It lasted, in the Kingdom of AiTagon, for above 
a centmy, until the death of Nicholas Eymerick, in 
13934 From that time, we learn, fi'om Uorente, that 
there, too, it gradually sunk of itself 

When we reflect that the end which this tribunal had 
in view, was war against an army of secret enemies, 
who were criminals of the blackest dye, by profession, 
and subvei'tera, for conscience sake, as they feigned, of 
ordei', morality and virtue; when we consider that not 
only the feith of the Chm*ch and the purity of its 
membei*s were attacked, but that the success of the 
Manichsean sects would have caused the overthrow of 
eveiy government in Europe, and reduced it to worse 
thgn savage anarchy; we cannot sufficiently admire the . 
wisdom and mercy, with which its laws were framed, 
nor the happy issue of their administration. 

The principal object of the Inquisition was, to bring 
to light hidden crime. The Manichseans fonned an 
enormous body of secret ciiminals, who justified them- 
selves in exchanging, in a moment, the most beastly and 
incestuous orgies, to which the fanaticism of devil worship 
could instigate, for plausible professions of attachment 
to the Chm'ch ; and whose most potent weapon, in the 
service of then' infernal master, consisted in counterfeit- 

* Inquisition Unmatked, p. 13. t Limborch, ch. XIV, p. 87. 

X ^t\t\t. Sarbinal Simmer. ®« 2S5. 
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ing piety, and uniting execrable crimes to the semblance 
of the purest Christianity. There is no possibility of 
exaggeration on this subject ; for decency compels us to 
remain far behind the truth. The testimony of contem- 
porary historians is too explicit and uncontradictory to 
be entirely denied, even by those historians, who have 
been most eager to backbite the Popes, and the ai-chives 
of the Inquisition, which may still be consulted at Paris, 
Vienna and Rome, teem with crimes, unfolded before 
that tribunal, which would evoke a deluge of indigna- 
tion, if they were to be now perpetrated in any civilized 
nation.* 

Nevertheless, the spirit of the Inquisition, in direct 
opposition to the spirit of the state, was that of the most 
ingenious mercy, which wisdom and piety could devise, 
consistent with the firmness required to attain its object 
Its great and distinctive characteristic, as an ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal, was its endeavor to reclaim heretics, by per- 
suasion and the assurance of pardon. Whilst civil offi- 
cers sought out culprits to punish them, the Inquisitors 
strove, by converting them, to shelter them from the 
severity of the laws, and to protect them from the ven- 
geance of the sectaries themselves, to which they were 
exposed, if they boldly avowed their Catholic belief. 

Even those regulations, which superficial observ^ation 
might judge to be puerile, were intended to shield 

*Tbi8 has been pmvcd, by tbv nummary proceedinfjfH of the PruMiaii f^Iioe, with 
• society of ManicheanH called Mucker, which was diNCoyerocl in Koenixaberg, in 
1835. Two preocheni. named Dirstil auil Ehel. were their leaders, and it ^aa re- 
▼ealed, upon judicial inyealigation. that the dnaliatic principles and filthj practices 
of the sect were identical with those of their ancient precursom. In Dresden, tbs 
detection of ftiraiUr sectaries was followed bj their being obliged to emigrate to 
this country, where the Manichasan practiccH (kf their leader caused hin.. in 18^, to 
be broui^ht to juntioe by his own adherents. — Accounts liaye been received, witbio 
a few weekp, frotn Norway, of a nect whose vile practioea caused them to be uUertp 
ixtirminaied, by the oatraged neigbborfaood in which they liTsd. 
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and save. The only means to effect a reform among 
IMboucheeSy was, to lift tlie veil from the secrecy of their 
criminality ; and, therefore, avowal of crime, and hu- 
mility in acknowledging error, gave to aU grades of 
male&ctors, a title to mercy, and afforded a sure means 
of rescuing them from the penalties which would, 
otherwise, have been, inflicted by the State. A dis- 
tinctive penitential garb, enlisting in the crusades, soli- 
tary imprisonment, engaging those who had been here^ 
tics to preach Christianity, coercions which sundered 
them from their corrupt associates, were well adapted 
pimishments, inflicted to presei*ve and not to destroy. 

The Inquisition was the instrument by which the 
Manichsdan heresy was speedily extirpated; but it was 
also, undeniably, the means of saving fr*om the flames, 
niultitudes of heretics. Culprits were not delivered up 
to the temporal authorities, except in cases of contumar 
cious persistance in depravity, and after delay, and eve- 
ry artifice of persuasion, had been employed, in vain, to 
convei*t them.* The ordinary state punishment for her- 
esy was burning; but the Inquisition never passed sen- 
tence of death, or imposed any retaliatoiy infliction up- 
on offenders. On the conti'ary, it was more strenuous, in 
pursuing its vocation of mercy, because it existed in an 
age of unsparingly stringent laws, from whose severity 
it could not protect the criminal, after he had been once 
sentenced. 

* The Inquiaition was peculiarly the means of preveDtiog the innocent, thought- 
less, and less hardened from suffering with the contumacious and stubbornlv cnmi- 
naL Limborcn (Hist Inauis. 201. 238.) admits the marked difference which was 
made, by the Inquisitors, between the Albigensee and the less criminal Waldenses. 
T«t Limborch himself exaggerates so miuignantly that Gibbon remarks, of his 
Liber Sententiarum ; ** They deserved a more learned and critical editor. As we 
most not calumniate even Satan, or the Holy Office, I will observe, that of a list of 
eriminals which fills nineteen folio pages, only fifteen men and four women were 
ddiTered to the secnlar arm." Divine and FaU, C. LIY. 
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If no Eccleaastical court, for the trial of hei^, IktA 
ever been institated, it is probable, if not certain, tint, 
before the commencement of the fourteenth century; 
Europe would have been rent in pieces by religious wan^ 
and inundated with blood. As was before remarked, ilo 
protective or preventive police was then known, and the 
administi^ation of justice was in the hands of a brotd 
soldiery, who often confounded the innocent with the 
guilty. When the Albigensian war began, the infiiria. 
ted Catholic besiegers of the city of Bessieres are said 
to have massacred 15,000, or according to other aocomits, 
60,000 pei-sons, without regard to age, sex or creed; and 
this all through imaginary zeal for religion.* The main* 
tainance of Catholicity was a part of the policy of thoee 
Emperors who were the most hostile to the Court of 
Kome, and the most sanguinary edicts against the Mani* 
chseans, were published by Frederick IL, whose irrecon- 
cilable enmity to the Pope, fills up the greater portioii 
of the history of his reign. 

The experience of a century had taught that such op- 
position to heresy, of savage kings and a half barbarous 
nobility, less instigated by religion than self-interest and 
revenge, might lead to mutual butcheries, but would 
never weaken the power of their cunning and h)rpocriti- 
cal advei'saries. Every other means had been essayed to 
shaketheconnipt influence of Manichseism, before Rome 
inti*oduced the Inquisition, and unless thei'e had been an 
innate, all controlling power in the Chui*ch, unquestion- 
ed by Christians, i-espected by her advei'saries, and 
superior to brute force, even this last eflbrt would have 



• SUmamdi, LiUtelm du Midi,T. 1. p. 901. 



f^BMi The institutioH of the Inquigition, by Gregory 
iX; and bis successors, was a glorious instance, of wkat 
lo^ been; constantly witnessed, in the History of the 
GodioUe Gbnrcb^ the interpolation of the mercy of God^ 
tft: SttTO &om the jnstice ol man. 

Hie attempts which have been made to bm*den tluifc 
tnbimal, with the odium of having contributed to d^ 
liver multitudes of human beings to the flames, is a to. 
tal pervenaion of the history of the case. Bmning alive 
18 an awfiil penalty, from which our souls revolt ; but 
the Church is no more responsible for it, than Protes- 
tants in Prussia, are, for the still morefiightful inhu- 
manity of breaking on the wheel, which is yet, occasion- 
ally, resoi*ted to, in that kingdom. The true &ct is that 
the laws of the State condemned all heretics to be bmn- 
ed, and that the history of the Inquisition is a naii-ative 
of the most gigantic endeavor to rescue them from 
such a doom. Manichaeans, in the eyes of the State, 
were more than heretics, they were traitora and com- 
mon malefactors ; and the mediation of the church, to 
convert and preserve them, was a gratuitous act of 
mercy. The executions which took place, were in spite 
of eveiy obstacle which the chm'ch could, consistently, 
intei'pose to prevent them ; nor could the Inquisition 
have saved those who perished, without either openly 
revolting against the State, or lyingly acquitting of guilt 
those who, by their own confession, were obstinately 
wedded to their crimes. 

The intervention of the Church, in compelling the 
State to submit the criminality of heretics to her deci- 
sion, before executing its own penal laws, was a grand 
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and majestic afismnption of power, which saved Europe, 
saved Christianity, and saved civilization. An obscene 
Paganism, which had existed for a thousand years, 
threatened to overwhebn Europe, in the rude age which 
succeeded its rescue to Christianity fi'om Bai'barism; 
and mankind will ever owe a debt of gratitude to the 
tribunal of the Inquisitibn, through whose instinunentali ty 
it, in so astonishingly short a time, disappeared. 



LECTURE II. 



Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

In our last lecture, we traced the progress of the In- 
quisition, fi'om its first foundation, by Gregoiy IX, in 
1229, until the object of its creation was accomplished, 
the annihilation of the Manichaean heresy. 

We showed that a pestilential paganism, under a 
Chiistian form, sprung up, in the beginning of the third 
centmy, so seductive in its influence, that it, in a short 
time, spread over the greater part of the Roman Em- 
pire, and menaced both chm*ch and civil governments, 
by its dangerous inroads. Its tendency was to substi- 
tute, among its adherents, monstrous vices, for piety and 
virtue, and to set up the worship of the Devil, in the 
place of the worship of God. Christian monaixshs suc- 
ceeded Pagan emperors, in endeavoring to extii'pate it; 
bnt its mantle of hypocrisy facilitated its escaping 
detection, and their efforts proved unavailing. At the 
commencement of the thii-teenth century, it had under- 
nuned aU Europe. The Byzantine standard, Venetian 
commerce, and apostate crusadei-s, had carried it to ev- 
ery, fireside, and a deluge of obscene barbarism threaten- 
^ to ingulf thrones and governments. The brute vio- 
lence of selfish rulers had inflamed, rather than subdued 
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the evil; and Manichs^sm most have broken down the 
baiTiers which the Saracens had not been able to effiu^e, 
had no higher authority than the seculai*, existed. 

But the Popes of Rome claimed the right, founded 
in the infallible cei-tainty of their being the exclusive 
repositoiy of truth, on earth, of despotically rebuking 
error, whatsoever form it might assume ; and they 
discharged their divinely imposed duty, by erecting a 
tribunal, which should effectually eradicate the odious 
heresy, at the same time that it shielded its sectaries 
from legal outrage. 

The success of this tribunal, to which was given the 
name of the Inquisition, was so astounding, that it saved 
£urope from being distracted by religious wars, concili- 
ated heretics, abolished crime, restored order, rescued, 
by converting them, hoi*des of criminals from the inex- 
orable penal laws of the age, and desti*oyed, in less than 
a hundi*ed yeai*s, a fi*ightftd moi*al scourge, which had 
withstood eveiy other form of opposition, dming ten 
centuries. No other means could have accomplished 
this result ; and we were safe in concluding, that, had 
the Holy Office never existed the, ages of progress and 
civilization which followed, would have afforded a sad 
naiTative of anarchy, crime, desolation and blood. The 
Sovei*eign Pontifib merit the gratitude of mankind for 
the establishment of an institution, whose wise and 
merclM administration of the powera delegated to it, 
averted the most desolating calamities from Christen- 
dom. 

After the decline of the Manichsean heresy, the Inqai> 
aition sank into a preventive tribunal, at the commence- 
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ment of the fifteenth centmy, of small account in Eu- 
rope. In many places, it had totally disappeared. In 
othei-s, as in AiTagon, the succession of distinguished 
men, who served as Grand Inquisitors, enables us to 
trace its continuance; although, even in the history of 
that kingdom, it is scai'cely mentioned, after the death, 
in 1383, of Nicholas Eymeiick, for over seventy years. In 
1460, in consequence of complaints which were raised by 
P. Alphonsus Espina, a Pi-anciscan monk, and, therefore, 
not natm'ally friendly towards the Dominican fiiara, 
that Castile possessed no Grand Inquisitor, Antonio Rio- 
cio, provincial of the Dominicans, was named by Paul IL 
to that station.* He seems to have had no successor, 
and the oflBice remained unfilled, at the commencement 
of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Nevertheless, fi*om Castile, under the auspices of these 
wise and enlightened monarchs, the Inquisition was des- 
tined to make a matm^ed reappeai'ance, under another 
form, against new enemies, and to fill an intricate and 
gloomy page in modem histoiy. It will be needftil, 
however; to consider, historically, the causes of the criti- 
cal condition to which the kingdoms of the Spanish 
peninsula had become reduced by the Jews and the 
Moors, at the close of the fifteenth centmy, and to weigh 
the dangera to which Christianity was exposed, of being 
overwhelmed by their enmity or treason, before we can 
appreciate the motives which induced the cooperation 
of the church, in reviving that Institution. 

Ancient monuments have led some writers to surmise 
that Jews began to settle, in Spain, as eai4y as the time 

* ^ ( f c I c. Sarbinal Stmened, <5. 255. 
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of Solomon ; but they, more probably, colonked from Af- 
rica, about a hundred years before the birth of Christ, 
soon after which they appeal* in possession of much pow- 
er, and distinguished by a pi'oselytizing spirit* Their 
numbei's and wealth had increased to such a degree, in 
the fa-st centuries of our era, that they ventui*ed an at- 
tempt to judaize the entire peninsula. In 303-13, their 
worship had become so general, that a synod, held at the 
ancient city of Eliberis, near where Granada was after- 
wards founded, prohibited Christians from having re- 
com-se to Hebrew Rabbins to bless their lands, forbade 
intermaniages with Jews, on account of the many fanb 
ilies who had lost then* faith by such alliances, and inter- 
dicted unnecessary intercourse with them, to both priests 
and laymen.f 

Two centuries and a half later, in 589, the third 
Council of Toledo, renewed the decree against the inter- 
marriage of Christians with Jewish families; and, to 
prevent the crime, which was growing frequent among 
the Jews, of kidnapping and making eunuchs of chris- 
tian childi'en, whom they sold into bondage, issued an 
edict that every slave so mutilated should be restoi-ed 
to freedom.^ These laws appear, however, to have been 
ill executed, and Jews succeeded in buying the protec- 
tion of even some of the clergy — a shameful abuse, which 
was rebuked by the fourth Council of Toledo, in 633.§ 

The fifty-fourth canon of this Council, forbade the at- 
tempts, which were made by some of the Visigoth kings, 

* 3ofl, ®ef(^t(^te ter ^^rarlttrn frit brr 3^^^ ^^^ VCaccabaer M auf unferc 

lage. Ibl. v. e 13. 17. 
t Hardmn T. I, p. 255 ran. 49. 50. 16. 

XHturduin, T. III. p. 481. can. 14. i»\TOUX, (»t\^i^U Ux Sarolinger, 1. ^t.^. 
1]3— 1 14. i Hmrdmn p. 590, can. 58. 
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to force the Jews to embrace Chiistianity ; but com- 
manded that baptized Jews should remain true to their 
Mth. In canon fifty-nine, it was enacted, that, as many 
pretended converts secretly adhered to Judaism, the law 
of King Sisenand, compelling such to return to Christ- 
ianity, should be enforced ; and, to prevent ftirther 
apostacies, baptized Jews were prohibited, in canon sixty- 
two, from communicating with those who had not been, 
baptized * 

We should carefully notice this distinction, thus early 
drawn, in Spain, between real Jews and pretended con- 
verts to the Christian faith ; as they were ever after- 
wards considered two separate classes, the former of 
which were to be allowed the free exercise of their re- 
ligion, while the latter, on account of their dupKcity, 
were subjected to punishment 

The severity with which the Visigoth Bangs, seconded 
by the ecclesiastical legislation of the fourth, sixth, 
twelfth and sixteenth Synods of Toledo, restricted the 
civil rights of the Jew^,f unfortunately fostered dissim- 
ulation among them, and multipKed the number of hy- 
pocritical conversions. During the reign of King Egi- 
ca, a widely extended conspii'acy, of which we have 
some account in the seventeenth Synod of Toledo, was 
discovered, between these compelled Christians and the 
Saracens in Africa, to overthrow the Visigoth monarchy 
and found a western Jerasalem. It was crushed by 
the government, and followed by severe retribution: 
the Moors were defeated, and their apostate Spanish al- 



♦ Harduiff,, T. III. p. 590. 
t Ibid. pp. 59K 1723 1793. 
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lies punished with slavery * The Jews, however, soon 
recovered from this calamity, and, not long after, in the 
beginning of the eighth centmy, appear to have facili- 
tated, by their intrigues, the Sai'acenic invasion of the 
country.f 

After the famous battle of Xeres de la Frontera, in 
711, had brought the peninsula under Mahommedan do- 
minion, they richly projfited by these alliances. Fix)m 
that time, as long as the Sai-acen rule continued^ they 
enjoyed a position, as a people, which they have never 
obtained in any other pai*t of Chi'istendom. They ac- 
cumulated riches, attained power, influence, and the 
highest political aggi*andizement, could boast of men 
distinguished for learning and then- contributions to 
practical science, founded schools and academies, at Cor- 
dova, Toledo, Bai'celona, and Granada, as celebrated and 
flomishing as any of that period; J and, fi'om the begin- 
nig of the eighth, untU the end of the fourteenth century, 
were favored by almost uninterrapted prosperity .§ 

Duiing the ages of religious wai', between the Span- 
iards and Mooi*s, in which the Jews were exposed to 
danger from the Spanish nobility, who regai'ded them 
as their most implacable and immediate enemies,^ the 
Popes and clergy interfered to protect them. An espe- 
cial Brief was issued, by Alexander II, the fiiend and 
pi'edecessor of Hildebrand, to the Spanish Bishops, in 

♦ 3 oft, a. a. O. @. 147.— Or fc le, ®. 2bS.—HarduinT. III. )». 1816 

can, 8. Hefele refutes tht' Htati'ineut of PreMCott (Ferdit.aixl and liubolla 1. 235) 
that onu of the Visi^th Uwm ** c^indemnetl the whole Jewinh race to Hl'iverv," and 
showH clearly, from the eighth can«>ti of the council of Tole<lo, which Prescott quottis 
M bis authority that only the coiinpiratorH loHt their freedom. 

t Preseoti. History of the reign of F**rdinand and Iiuihella. Vol. I. p. 236. 

t PretooU V\)L I. p 236— *i37 " The fimt academy founded by the learoed 
Jews in Spain was that of Cordova. A. D. 948.'* 

« Ibid. p. 238. 

f 3o^ 3H. VI. ®.2»2. 
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which he praises their charity, for having saved the 
Jews from massacre ; and the Viscount Berengaiius of 
Narbonne, who had mediated in theii* favour, received a 
laudatory letter from the same Pontiff* A centuiy and 
a half later, at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, Honorius III. took their part against the vio- 
lence of their enemies, and, in Prance as well as in 
Spain, their learning gained them the protection of the 
clergy.f 

The Hflj^es, however, justly demanded, as Gregory 
Vn.|iid((|PAlphonsus VI, of CastUe, that Jews should 
not be entrusted with civil authority over Christians;^ 
and, if this policy, which united prudence to mercy, had 
been observed, many subsequent evils would have been 
prevented. But the Spanish rulers passed from ex- 
tremes of distrust, to a capricious and inconsistent con- 
fidence. Prom the Visigoth Kings, to the reign of Per- 
dinand and Isabella, periods of severe administration, in 
which numberless Jews simulated Christianity, alterna- 
ted with their sudden elevation to favor and strength, 
when the secrecy of their hostility made them doubly 
dangerous to the Church and Kingdom; until every 
hamlet, trade, profession and rank became filled with 
judaizing Christians, abhorring the creed they had adop- 
ted, and the government to which they professed attach- 
ment, and fonning an immense hidden army of irrecon- 
cilable enemies, within the State. 

After the accession to the thi'one, in 1280, of Alfonso 
the Tenth, the Astrologian, who loved and cherished the 

*Hard(dn, T. VI. P. I., p. 1100 et 1116. 

t 3o(i, a:bi. vi®. 2^, 302. 

; Harduin, L c p. 1479 
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Jews, on account of their astronomical knowledge, they 
acquired almost as great a power, under the Castilian 
EjngSy as had been confided to them by the Moors them- 
selves. Jews filled the offices of stewai*ds, administra- 
tors and treasm'era of Kings and Grandees ; they were 
nearly the exclusive venders of di*ugs in Spain, and the 
medical skill they had acquired from the Mooi's, gave 
them access to all fiunilies and secrets ; they were tried 
by their own judges, and possessed laws and lights 
which gave them frequent advantages over ^Mr Chris- 
tian opponente, and, in common with the Spa^ ngbles, 
enjoyed the preposterous privilege of being exempted 
from impiisonment, except by i-oyal mandate * 

Urgent but vam remonstrances were made to the 
Crown by the Coi-tes and ecclesiastical councils, against 
such immunities, and popular tumults bore occasional 
testimony to the hatred of the people, towai'ds these 
dangerous alienaf They continued in fevor, during the 
reigns of Alfonso the Tenth, Alfonso the Eleventh, Pe- 
ter the Cruel, Henry the Second, and other princes, at 
whose coixria we meet with Jewish statesmen, ministers 
of finance, and royal favorites, who held the reins of 
government, and controlled the destinies of Spain.* 

But, if such was the progress made by the real Jews, 
vastly more dangerous did the prodigious throngs of 
theii* race become, who were diiven, by the pei'secution 
which commenced at the close of the fouilieenth century, 
to swell the numbers of the hypocritical professore of 
Christianity. The indiscreet and exaggerated encour- 

♦ ^ c f e I e, (Jarbiaal Ximened, ®. 259.-3 o fl, a:(^l. VI. ©. 296. 
t * c f e I c, ®. 260.— 3 o ft. Z\f\. VI. @. 31S-321. 324-327 unt 2^1. VU. 

e. 51. 53. 
t tefcU 6. 260.— PtmcoK, VoL L p. 3Sa 239. 
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agement, which had been giv^n to Jews, for neaiiy two 
centuries, had thrown into their avaiicions hands, a great 
portion of the wealth of the kingdom ; and the injudi- 
cious rigor, which suddenly converted their prerogatives 
into restrictions, threatened to deliver to them, as pre- 
tended Christians, the entire Castilian nationality * 

As a safe shield against peraecution, and to promote 
the accomplishment of their designs, they began to creep 
into ecclesiastical dignities, aspired to episcopal sees, 
attained the highest civil honors, inteimanied with the 
proudest nct)ility, and employed these means, together 
with theii' prodigious wealth, to secure for Judaism a 
triumph over Christianity .f Their feveiish proselytizing 
spirit knew no bounds ; and when, in 1472, they sought 
to buy possession of the fortress of Gibraltar, the key of 
Spain, there is no doubt that they anticipated a speedy 
re-enactment of the scenes of the eighth centmy, and a 
second downfall of Christianity, in the Spanish provin- 
, ces.t 

At the commencement of the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Jews and judaizing Chiistians, formed, in 
Spain, a wealthy, powei^ful, crafty, learned, fearless, and 
united people, endowed with the genius which seems 
peculiar to the children of Israel ; existing in the midst 
of a chiistian nation, which they had thoroughly under- 
mined, bitterly hated, and were resolved to betray to 
the Moorish enemies, with whom it was still involved 
in doubtfal wai* ; and devoted to a desperate, deadly 
struggle against Christianity, with the feai'fdl odds, on 

"M&efeU. @. 260. 

t UwenU, T. 11. p. 339. n. VI ; p. 340. n. IX.— 3 ff/ %\\* VII. ®. 100, 

t 3oU, a, a. O. a:jU VIL ®. 70. 
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and majestic afisomption of power, wMch saved Eorope, 
saved Christlaiuty, and saved civilization. An obscene 
Paganism, which had existed for a thousand yean, 
tTireatened to overwhelm Europe, in the rude age which 
succeeded its rescue to Christianity fi'om Barbarism; 
and mankind will ever owe a debt of gratitude to the 
tribunalof thelnquisition, thi-ough whose insti-umentality 
it, in so astonishingly short a time, disappeared. 
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It was under such cu'cumstances that those monarchs 
resolved to revive the Inquisition; for precisely the 
same object which had caused its original institution — 
to bring to light hidden enemies, hypocrites guilty of 
high treason, who, under the gai'b of fiiendship and at- 
tachment, were sapping the foundations of Chm'ch and 
State. 

The first impulse to its establishment was given by 
Philip de Bai'beris, Inquisitor of Sicily, who, in 1477-8, 
besought king Ferdinand, then residing at Seville, to 
renew a privilege for the Institution over which he pre- 
sided. F. Alonzo of Ojeda, a Dominican friar, and Die- 
go of Merlo, a wealthy proprietor of Seville, suppoiijed, 
if Llorente may be credited, by Nicolo Franco, the Pa- 
pal Nuncius, took this oppoi^tunity of laying before 
the King the necessity of erecting such a tribunal in 
Castile.* 

These representations led to the 6pening of negoti- 
ations, between Ferdinand and Isabella and the Sover- 
eign Pontiff, for the achievement of this object ;f but an 

*Vid. ^efcU. ©cr darbtnal Jimenez unb bte f{r4>H4>en 3uilanbc ©panfcttd 
am (Snbe bed 15. unb Slnfange bed 16. 3a^r^unbertd. This learned and impar- 
tial book contains the most correct bintory which has yet been given, of the Inqui- 
fiition in Spain. — His materials are, chiefly, taken from the Histoire de P Inquigi- 
tiorj,par Don Juan Antonio JJorente. Paris, 1818, in 4 volumes, T^hich is a repertciy 
of valuable documents, although it contains as much wanton falsehood and wiifol 
calumny, as the mind of its author could suggest. The perpetual self-contradic- 
tions of this pretended history are its best refutation. For an account of Llorentcs 
life, infamous character, and the motives which led him to compose his work; see 

l^efele, @. 339 — 348. It is to be deplored that Prescott, in his yaluable life 

of Ferdinand and Isabella, should have been guided by the statements of such a 
man. His long panegyric of Llorente (Vol. I„ p. 268, note) would, certainly, never 
have been written, had he read the character given, of that writer, after his deaUi^ 
by his colleagues and friends, in Paris, Mahul and Lanjuinais. in the R^vue Ency- 
lop^dique, of April, 1823 ; and the distrust of his testimony, which occasionauj 
manifests itself, would have been greatly augmented. 

* Limborch says, they ''earnestly solicited the Roman Pontiff^' to permit them 
to nominate Inqaisitors for their realm. 
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effi>rt, suggested by the generous hearted Isabella^* was 
once moi'e made, while they were pending, to check, by 
peaceful means, the prc^^ess of Kiypto-Judaism. 

A catechism, directing Christians how to demean 
tiiemselves, &om their baptism until their death, was 
published by the holy Mendoza, Cai*dinal Ai'chbishop 
of Seville, in 1478, and promulgated in aU parts of his 
Diocese ; and a select number of secular and religious 
clergy were appointed, to win back, if possible, ^ by 
means of friendly exhortation, and a candid exposition 
of the true principles of Christianity j^f the apostates 
to the Church. The Vicar General, Don Pedro de So- 
ils, the Corrigidor Merlo, and F. Alonzo de Ojeda, were 
associated in this pious undertaking, to observe the ef- 
fect of conciliatoiy appeals, upon the minds of the 

Judaizei*s4 

Never did mission more completely and decidedly 
fell of success. The Apostates regai'ded the attempt to 
convert them, as an indication of weakness and terror 
in the govenmient, and were encoui'aged by it to dis- 
play a contemptuous and vaunting tone of anticipated 
triumph, which they had never before ventm'ed to as- 
sume. They carried their audacity so fai' as to publish 
an impudent and biting lampoon, upon the pacific plan 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, teeming with rebellion, and 
most blasphemously reviling the Christian religion.§ 

Even the mild Isa])ella became convinced that coer- 
cion must be now employed, in order to save the king- 

X PreicoU, T. 1. ch. 7. p. 249. 

t Ibid— Dffflf. e. 264— 265. 
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ment of the fifteenth century, of small account in Eu- 
rope. In many places, it had totally disappeared. In 
others, as in AiTagon, the succession of distinguished 
men, who served as Grand Inquisitors, enables us to 
trace its continuance; although, even in the history of 
that kingdom, it is scai'cely mentioned, after the death, 
in 1383, of Nicholas Eymerick, for over seventy years. la 
1460, in consequence of complaints which were raised by 
P. Alphonsus Espina, a Pi'anciscan monk, and, therefore, 
not naturally friendly towards the Dominican friars, 
that Castile possessed no Grand Inquisitor, Antonio Rio- 
CIO, provincial of the Dominicans, was named by Paul IL 
to that station.* He seems to have had no successor, 
and the oflBice remained unfilled, at the commencement 
of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Nevertheless, fi*om Castile, under the auspices of these 
wise and enlightened monarchs, the Inquisition was des- 
tined to make a matm'ed reappeai'ance, under another 
form, against new enemies, and to fill an intricate and 
gloomy page in modem histoiy. It will be needftd, 
however; to consider, historically, the causes of the criti- 
cal condition to which the kingdoms of the Spanish 
peninsula had become reduced by the Jews and the 
Moors, at the close of the fifteenth century, and to weigh 
the dangei-s to which Christianity was exposed, of being 
overwhelmed by their enmity or treason, before we can 
appreciate the motives which induced the cooperation 
of the church, in reviving that Institution. 

Ancient monuments have led some writei's to surmise 
that Jews began to settle, in Spain, as eai4y as the time 

* ^ ( f c I c. Sarbinal Stmened, <5. 255. 
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dable position which the King intended it should occih 
py towai'ds his rebellious subjects* 

On the second of Januaiy, 1481, the new Tribunal 
issued an edict, assigning a time of grace, during which, 
such as should confess then* eiToi*s might receive absolu- 
tion, and " requiiing all persons to aid in apprehending 
and accusing all such as they might know or suspect to 
be guilty of heresy ."f It described, by what indications 
the Judaism of pretended Christiaus might be discover- 
ed, and by what evidence those were to be guided, who 
might advance chai'ges against them. If a person made 
the marked difference in his apparel, on the Jewish Sab- 
bath, instead of Sunday, which would show that he ob- 
served it as a day of festivity ; if, in accordance with 
Jewish custom, he had no fii'e in his house on the pre- 
ceding evening ; if he ate animal food, slaughtered in the 
manner in which it is prepai'ed by the Jews, or di*ank 
a beverage held in much estimation by that people ; if 
he followed their observances towards the dead, or turn- 
ed those who were dying towards the wall ; or if he 
manifested a predilection for Hebrew, instead of Chris- 
tian names, for his childi'en, a sufficient conjecture of 
Judaism might be entertained, to require that he should 
clear himself of guilt, before the proper authority. J 

The ciiminality of some of the most notorious judaic- 
ing conspiratoi-s, was immediately pronounced, and they 
were sentenced to death by the civil tribunals. Prefr 
cott relates that within four days of the publication of 
the edict, "on the sixth day of Januaiy, six convicts sirf- 
fered at the stake." Seventeen more were executedi 

"^t c f c I e. ® . 265. t FreteoU, Vol. 1. p. 250. 

t JJorenU, T. 1. p. 153—158. 
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in the month of March following, and, by the foui^th 
of November, of the same year, two hundred and ninety 
eight individuals had been smTendered to the secular 
arm, and sacrificed in the cmtos dafe of Seville* 

Ferdinand had so contrived, that the duty, which thje 
Church was bound to perfoi^m, and which the Pope could 
neither refiise nor evade, of declaring where eiTors in 
fidth existed, should be made subservient to the state 
purpose of detecting high treason, then identical with 
Judaism ; whilst the Church itself could exercise no 
controlling influence whatsoever, to stay the terrible ret- 
ributions, which were awarded by the criminal courts 
of the realm. Fi'om that time, therefore, we find Church 
aad State, as hostile elements, combined in accompUsh- 
ing the same pm'pose ; ecclesiastical royal functionaries 
designating the multitudes of judaizing Christians who 
were destroying the kingdom ; yet vainly struggling 
against the savage harshness, with which an exaggerat- 
ed instinct of self-preservation, led the government, sup- 
pointed by popular feeling thi'oughout all Spain, to sao- 
rifice the objects of its dread. 

Many Judaizers fled the country, and convincing evi- 
dence of the well known merciful disposition of the 
Holy See is afforded by the fact, that numbera bent 
their com'se towards Rome, and appealed to the Sover- 
eign Pontiff for protection against the cruelty of their 
^g.f 

* PreicoU, T. 1. p. 252.— Z/or<nfc, T. 1. p. 160, n. I— Until the time when Tor- 
qaemada was made Grand Inquisitor, there was, in all Spain, but the one tribunal, 
at Seville, to which criminals were brought to be judged, from every part of the 
province of Andalusia. — Compare ^thlt, (©. 267. 

t PreteoU, T. 1. 254— jBa/m««, p. 207—208. At a later period, an AvJto dafe was 
held at Rome in regard to two hundred and fifty Spaniards who had appealed to 
the Pope. They were all reconciled to the church, and tu>< one was condemned to 
death. 
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The indignation of Sixtug IV knew no bounds when 
he became aware to what extent he had been trifled 
with, and that his intention to serve the Spanish mon- 
archs, by converting and preserving their hei-etical sub- 
jects, was defeated by the rigorous measures employed. 
On the twenty-ninth of Januaiy, 1482, only one year 
after the establishment of the Inquisition at Seville, he 
issued a Brief to Ferdinand and Isabella, vehemently 
complaining that he had been defrauded into the publi- 
cation of the Bull, confirming the royal plan for such a 
tribunal ; that the intentions of those sovereigns had 
been wholly misrepresented to him ; and that their new 
Institution was in direct opposition to every court of 
the kind elsewhere, and contrary to the decrees of his 
predecessors. He rejects the petition of Isabella, to in- 
troduce tribunals, similai* to that at Seville, into the 
other Spanish provinces, for the reason, that they al- 
ready possessed them, according to the ancient ecJclesi- 
astical and Episcopal form. 

He reproves the Inquisitora themselves, in the seve^ 
est language, for their hai'sh and unpriestly conduct, ac- 
cuses them of having punished peraons who were not 
even heretics, and declares that he is only withheld from 
deposing them from their office, by regard for the two 
monarchs. He orders, that, for the ftitm-e, they shall 
not proceed against heretics at all, except with the con- 
currence of the respective Castilian Bishops.* 

The opposition of the Pope only served to excite re- 
sentment in the minds of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
to confirm them in their determination to act indepen- 

* The Papal Brief Uoontaiiiwi in IUmmU, T. IV. |>. 345. 
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dently of the Coml; of Borne, by making the Inqtiisi- 
tion a purely royal tribimal; but did not induce them ia 
mitigate^ in the least, its severity. The command, that 
the proceedings of the Inquisitors, against heretics^ 
should be accompanied by the cooperaticm of the Bish-^ 
ops, was the only one by which they were embarrassed; 
and IsabeUa made instant but unsuccessful application 
to have it revoked* 

Sixtus was resolved, to do all that he dai'ed to do, to 
put a stop to craelties so discordant with Catholic jHiit* 
ciples; and, as his first edict proved to be unavailing, ho 
sent, on the twenty-thu^d of Febiniary, 1483, a second re^ 
monstrance against a State Inquisition, in which he re- 
^ed to grant several new I'equests which had been 
made by the Queen, and, at the same time, appointed 
the Archbishop of Seville, Don Inigo Manrique, as Pa* 
pal Judge of Appeal, to whom aU those who were con- 
demned might have recoui-scf 

On the second of August, of the same year, as no re- 
gard had been paid by the Spanish government to his 
injunctions, and the efforts of his plenipotentiary had 
been contenmed and fruitless, the Pope issued another 
edict, in which he declared, that he himself would, in 
futm^e, receive appeals fi'om the decisions of the Inquiis- 
itors;J that he took all criminals, who might manifest 
repentance, under his own protection ; and demanded 

• IJorenie, 1. c. T. IV. p. 353. 

t The Brief is iu Idorenie, T. IV, p. 352. 359, 360. 

\. All the efforts of Ferdinand could not entirely destroy the effect of the right 
which the Pope reserved to himseli of receiving appeals. The King maintained 
( Vid. JJorente, 1. c. T. II. p. 471.) that the recourse which criminals might have 
to the Royal Minister of Justice, was sufficient ; but Balmes relates that, notwith- 
standing, *' the number of causes summoned from SpAin, to Rome, was emmti^ 
durine the first fifty years of the existence of the Inquisitiou, and Rome always in- 
olined to the side of indulgeace." 
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theii' pardon, and the restitution of their property, even 
though the time of grace should have expired.* No 
language can be more touching than his solenm appeal 
to the King and Queen, by the tender mercies of Jesus 
Christ, to show pity to such of their subjects as might 
have fallen into eiTor. 

The Pope cofvUd not have done more than he did do. 
He had proceeded to the utmost lengths, which the ciiv 
cumstances of the case permitted, to prevail upon the 
Spanish monarchs to reduce the Inquisitorial system to 
the standai*d which had made it, in times of equal 
emergency, the gloiy of the Catholic Church.f But 
his endeavors were foiled by the unbending fiimnesB 
with which Ferdinand and Isabella adhered to their 
purpose. Thelnquisition was eminently popular among 
the masses, as a means of cioishing the higher nobility 
and clergy, who were more infected with Judaism than 
any other classes of society ; and they knew that they 
oould count upon the applause of the people for any 
measm*es, however rigorous, which they might, even in 
defiance of Rome, choose to adopt;( The I'elations be- 
tween the two com-ts became,at one period, sounfriendly, 
that the Ambassador, on both sides, were imprisoned, 
all negotiations were suspended, and the King recalled 
those of his subjects, who were dweUing in the Roman 
States.§ 

* UorenU, T. IV. 357. — ^Tbin disproTcs tbe erroneous statement of PreAcott, tkil 
* in 1483, we find the Pontiff quieting the scruples of Isabella respecting the apjpfo- 
priation of tbe confiscated property." — Tbe Pope simply tells the Queen thAt m ii 
willing to cnviit her ansertion, that she does not persecute the judaisers from finaa- 
•al motives. 

t Bo/ifiM, p. 909. remarks ; "If the Popes had not feared to excite divisioot, 
«MsA wndd aom hetna faial. their measures would bare been carried still farther ** 
TIm time did not permit Siztus, either to lay an Inteniict on the Kingdom, or la 

X^avLit, Biirflcii unb Splfer boii ®fib-(Sttropa iin:fr4|c(titrii nnb peHclftlai 
3ft»f bunbcrt Serlin 1837, 1. 9b. %\fi. 1. G. 245. 24a— ^ r f e I c e. 279.m 

f ^efrU, e. 29b. 
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Under such circuinstances, Ferdinand, at length, pro- 
posed to the Pope that an office of Grand Inquisitor 
should be created, to be filled by an ecclesiastic, nomi- 
nated by himself and confinned by the Holy Father. 
He consented to invest this new dignitaiy with supreme 
control over all ecclesiastical tribunals in the Kingdom, 
and to relinquish to him the right to appoint all inferior 
Inquisitors. This plan, which seemed to take away 
from the crown the odious right of fiUing the offices of 
the Inquisition with its own creatures, to vest the Holy 
See with a more immediate influence in its administra- 
tion than it had yet possessed, and to establish a higher 
power in Spain, to which those who were unjustly sen- 
tenced might appeal, was finally assented to by Sixtus 
IV. as an acceptable compromise * 

A Brief was accordingly issued, in the latter paii; of 
1488, by which F. Thomas Torquemada, Prior of the 
Dominican Convent of the Holy Cross, at Segovia, was 
appointed the fii'st Grand Inquisitor of Castile ; and a 
second Brief, dated the seventeenth of October, of the 
same year, added the Grand Inquisitoi'ship of An'agon, 
to his jurisdiction.f 

Ferdinand, by his subtle diplomacy, had thus entrap- 
ped the Pope into approving all that he needed, to make 
the Holy Office a purely State Tribunal. The wily king 
had weU calculated on the ease with which the sovereign 
PontiflF could be blinded, with regard to the qualifica- 

ezcommunicaie the SpenUh King. The practical (effect of such steps would have 
been, to arr^y the influence uf the Pope i^n the side of the Judaizers, and thus to ally 
Christians with these hypocrites, in a warfare against Ohi istiaiiity. However great 
the severity of Ferdinand noay have been, hostile measures, on the part of Ronoe, 
could only aggrarate the evil ; and the probable consequence would have been, the 
reconquestof the Spanish peninsula, by the Mahommedans. 

* ^ffrle, ®.270. t Zforenfe, I.C.T. I.p. 172. n. I. et II. 
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tions of the individual he might nominate to the office 
of Grand Inquisitor, and was sm'e that no Spanish sub- 
ject would dare to appoint inferior officei's, over such a 
tribunal, against the royal will * 

Torquemeda's accession to power commences a new 
epoch, therefore, in the history of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. Dming the years which succeeded his elevation, 
he gave it a complete organization throughout the entire 
kingdoms of Castile and Arragon ; composed a code of 
regulations for its government ;f and established it on 
the basis, which it ever after retained, in Spain, that ot 
a royal cornet, under royal control, officered by royal 
functionaries, and subsei'vient to the aggrandizement of 
royal power. 

Fom* tribunals were erected — in Seville, Cordovai 
Jaen and Villa-Real, the latter subsequently transferred 
to Toledo — ^to each of which the King assigned a board 
of Councilloi's, to be presided over by the Grand Inqui- 
sitor, as a delibemtive assembly in spiritual matters ; 
but which, in civil and judicial issues, by a majority of 
votes, controlled all decisions. These Councilloi's could 
be chosen by the Eang, from among laymen, as well as 
priests, without any ecclesiastical confiimation whatso- 
ever, not even that of the Grand Inquisitor ; so that 
their plenaiy power, on all other than religious que8> 
tions, removed the last vestige of submission or defer- 
ence to Catholic authority .;( 

* We learn fn»io Llorente bimielf, that the object of Ferdinand, in propomif 
Torqoemada to the Pope, of wboee character Siztus could, as ^ et, onlj kqow tke 
better side, was to paralvse the effect of the mild Papal edict of the aeoood of 
Aoffust, 1483.— L c. p. IVl (Qgl. ^tUU, e. 270. 4.) 

t This code is to be found in the "colleetioD of Inttructiooa for Spanish Ioq«i 
•ttois" by S|>itUer. 
t UortnU, T. L p, 17S.I4. V. ei VI. 
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The State had, indeed, gone too far to recede. Judai- 
zers and Jews had become so much exasperated, by the 
measures employed to curb them, that no reasonable 
hope could be entertamed of their ever becoming pea- 
ceable citizens; and they were far too powei'M and re- 
bellious to permit the monarchs to relax the vigilance 
of their hostiUty. The inflexible rigor of the Inquisi- 
tion, at Seville, dming the years 1481-3, had appalled 
the Jews in the province of Andalusia; but, in other 
parts of Spain, their opposition to Christianity and their 
proselytizing zeal were undiminished; and the despe- 
rate struggle, in which Ferdinand and Isabella were en^ 
gaged against the Moore, made them fear that the alli- 
ance of internal foes, with these enemies, might, in case 
of any reveree to their arms, stiU prove fatal to the star 

bilityofthemonai-chy. The strife of the two sovereigns 
was, certainly, with uncompromising and deadly ene- 
mies, and it would be unjust to condemn their policy, 
before weighing the circumstances under which it was 
adopted. It was "under a government," as Pi'escott ad- 
mits, 'Vhich had displayed great religious independence 
on more than one occasion, and which had paid unifoim 
regard to the rights of its subjects, and puraued a gen- 
erous policy in reference to their intellectual cultmu"* 
Nevertheless, the new tribunal was not established 
every where, without opposition. The ancient ecclesi- 
astical Inquisition had existed, undisturbed, in Arragon, 
for centuries ; but the nobility, and representatives of 
the lai'ge towns, were themselves, to such an extent^ 
Jndaizers, that they succeeded in exciting a tumult 

* /VvMMtf^, I. e. T. 1, !>. 963. 
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against the State Institution ;* and the first Inquisitor, 
I>r. Peter Ai^bues, of EpUa, canon of Sarragossa, was 
mui*dered in the church, at midnight, while engaged in 
chanting matin8.t « Hie funds, necessary for the ac 
complishment of the murder, the pay of the assassins, 
and the other expenses required for the plot, were col- 
lected by means of voluntary contributions imposed 
cu themselves, by all the Jews of Arragon.^J 

The murder of a man, whom Blancas calls, ^ vtrjtcetua 
optimua^ emgvla/n bonitate et modesUa pi'cedvtas in- 
primisque aacris Uteris eamltua et doctrm(f% gave a 
sway to the tribunal in An*agon, fully equal to that 
which it already enjoyed in Castile. It excited the in- 
dignation of the populace to the highest pitcL When 
the report of the death of the Inquisitor spread thix>ugh 
the town, says Balmes, '' the people made a fearful 
tumult to avenge his death. They went in crowds in 
pursuit of the new GhrisUmie^ (as the Judaists were 
ityled by the common folk) ** so that a bloody catastro- 
phe would have ensued, had not the young Archbishop 
of San*agossa, Alphonsus of AiTagon, presented himself 
to the people on horseback, and calmed them by the 
a8sm*ance that all the rigor of the laws should fall on 
the heads of the guilty."! 

* Fr€90oU, 1. e. T. II. p. 7. Mys ; " It wm pArticuUrly offensire to the highar 
•fdert, man J of whoM members, including pereons filling the most coosiderabfo 
•AcIa] ttationt. were of Jewish descent, and uf course precisely the class expnaed to 
tba acrutinj of the Inquisition." 

t U&rtnU, V c. T. I. p. 189. seq. 

i Bmims$, l.c p. 907.— iV««0s«. ]. c Vol. II. p. 8. 

i BionemM, Oororoentarii rsrum Arragonensium, pi 364 

I BahnM, I.e. pi 307.— /V#«oott. L c. T. 1. p. 9. lO.— Presoott IcmIs his raadeis to 
Appose, that the whole people were oppoeed to the introduction of the Inquiaitioo, 
hiio Arrsgon ; jet his narrative coincides with the abore, and the prtwfs of ill will 
liaalledges, were confined, ezclusirelj. to the higher classes, whicli. ss he arknowl- 
•dgea. were infected with Judaism. The proplt, in Arragon, as ererj where 
not onlj frieadlj Xa* the Inquiaition, but etren rsjoioed in its isTaritj. 
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Whilst King Ferdinand and Torquemada were com- 
pleting their ai'rangements, Sixtus IV. died ; and, on the 
eleventh of Februaiy, 1486, the concessions he had 
made, were confirmed by his successor, Innocent ViLL* 

Sixtus had, before his death, contrived a new method, 
by which he hoped to save criminals fi'om the rigor of 
the Spanish laws. Raynald relates, that in, 1485, the 
Pope issued instructions to the Inquisitor, that they 
should secretly give absolution to such heretics as were 
penitent, in order that no further legal pretext might re- 
main for proceeding against them.f Innocent VlJJ. 
adopted the same expedient ; and, on the day on which 
he confirmed the decrees of his predecessor, commanded 
that fifty heretics should be secretly absolved. Thi'ee 
months later, he ordered the pardon of fifty more ; again 
of fifty on the thiiiieth of June, of the same number on 
the thirtieth of July, and, according to Llorente, repeat- 
edly issued edicts of a like merciful nature.J 

Most of these bold endeavors, however, to save crimi- 
nals, were unsuccessftd, and, as Llorente states, were 
wholly ignored by the Spanish govemment§ 

While Bome was thus making unavailing attempts 
to mitigate the severity of the Holy Office, Ferdinand 
and Isabella were intent upon giving its jurisdiction a 
stiU more extended range. 

Immediately after the conquest of Granada, in 1492, 
a royal edict of banishment was issued against all Jews 
of Castile and Arragon, who would not consent to em- 
brace Christianity.| 

""MtrfeU, @. 271. 
t RtimM, ad. anii. 1485. n. 31. lUrmiU. L c T. IV. p. 363, S«q. 
{ lUrsnU, I c. T. I.jjp. 5M1, 842, n. V.— VII. 
4 Ibid, tefrlr, 6.399. 
I iViMott,Lt. T. II, ch. XVII, II. 13S— 1S4. 
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The Inquisitoi's, and otiier zealote, incessantly insmn- 
ated to the Spanish monarchs, that Kiypto-Judaism 
could not be extirpated, as long as the Jews, by their 
proselytizing influence, could cause the Ma/ranuos^ as 
baptized conveiia fi'om theii' belief were called, to apos- 
tatize; and they represented the encoui'agement given 
to Spaniards to many into opulent Hebrew families, by 
which the faith of gi'eat numbers of Christians had 
been successfully undermined, as a proof that the judai- 
adng party still nourished the hope of being able, at no 
distant day, to establish their superstition, as the national 
religion of the Spanish peninsula.f Such complaints 
were readily listened to by Spanish statesmen, who 
could not endure to see the most lucrative occupations, 
the best ti*ades, the commerce of the nation, and a great 
portion of the wealth of the Kingdom, in the hands of 
the Hebrew people. J 

Still, they never could have accomplished the result 
they aimed at, had not the treasonable excesses and uur 
pardonable crimes of a portion of the Jews themselves 
afforded them an occasion. 

Animated by a spirit of revenge, for the severity 
with which the secret adherents of then* sect had been 
treated by the Inquisition,§ they disfigm'ed crucifixes, 
exposed to the greatest indignities consecrated hosts, 

* Hffde derires the word Maranot from Maranatha, ** the Lord comes,*' 1 . Cor. 
XVI, 22 ; but Balmea tbioks. with more probability, that it was a title of ignomi- 
Dj. " The converted Jews," he says, **were contemptuously called JfarranoB, — im- 
pure men, pigs." — p. 207. 

t For a full notice of the proselytizing endeavors of the Jews, during tbe time 
of Ferdinand the 0atholic,8ee D. Jou Clemente Camieero, la loquisicion juatrnmao* 
te rastablecida, o iropugnacion de la obrade D. Juan Antonio Llorente : etc Mad- 
rid, 1816, P. I. Tom. I. p. 61, 101 etc 

t Pt€1!cU, Lc, T. II, p. 135, 140. |>ef rU. ®. 272.-30^ %\\. TLL e. 82. 
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which they had stolen, committed many shameful sacri- 
leges, and exhibited their hatred of Christianity in 
other ways equally criminal and audacious* Jost, 
Uorente, and Ferreras mention, likewise, the heavy sus. 
picion they were under, of having kidnapped and cruci- 
fied christian childi'en, as at Guardia in la Mancha, in 
1490, and also at Valencia.f Their Apothecaries and 
physicians were accused of poisoning their Christian 
patients, and populai* hatred and jealousy undoubtedly 
exaggerated the isolated atrocities of a few wild Jewish 
enthusiasts, into crimes common to the whole nation. — 
It is the misfortune of excited and turbulent times^ 
that the outi^ages of a small minority, are visited indis- 
criminately upon the whole body of which they ai*e 
membera ; although the excesses they have perpetrated 
may be condemned and abhorred by the greater num* 
ber. 

But, besides these social enormities, the treasonable 
intrigues of the Jews had become established beyond a 
doubt. Intercepted lettera in cypher, had proved that 
the Mooi's were concerting measm^es with their brethren 
in Africa to regain their lost power in Spain, and the 
Jews were deeply engaged in these plots.J In 1585, 
when their hopes of successful insurrection were less 
weU founded, a conspiracy had become discovered among 

♦ ^efele, ®. 272. 

t 3ojl, a. a. D. ZlfU VII. (5. 56. 81. — ©efelr, @. 273. -Z/or^nfe, L 
c. T. 1. p. 258 n. III. Beq.--Ferrera8, Hist d'Espagne, torn VIII. 11. p. p. 133. J 
231. — Baimea, L c p. 207. — The oppressive usury of the Jews has undoubtedly been 
always a chief cause of the hatred against them of the common people ; yet theire 
is no doubt that the infanticide, of which cerbiin wild Hebrew fanatics were fre- 
quently guilty, occasioned the bloodiest outbreaks from which they have suffered. 
For additional proofs, see, 9iaumrr, (S)(f(f^t(^tc ber {^otenf^aufcn, V. ^b* 
<^. 272. 273. J)epping, Les Juifs dans le moyeu age, etc. Paris 1834. 118 — 123. 
etc. 

t Jieliffiau$ Cabinet August 1843. p. 457. 
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them, at Toledo, to obtain possession of the town on the 
feast of Corpus Christi, and massaci*e all the Ghrifitian 
inhabitants* 

De Maistre well remarks, in speaking of that critical 
time, that the gi*eatness of the political disoi*der demand- 
ed *'the adoption of means alike violent and energetic'*,t 
and it is certain that the popular feeling against the 
Jews was so strong throughout Spain, that any meas- 
ure of Ferdinand's, for then* destruction, would meet the 
approval of the people. 

The pecuniaiy necessities of the Spanish Monarchsi 
however, nearly diverted them ffom the severity of 
their purpose. Pi'escott relates that "the Jews, who 
had obtained an intimation of the proceedings against 
them, resoi*ted to their usual ci'afty policy for proiH. 
tiating the sovereigna They commissioned one of their 
body to tender a donative of thirty thousand ducats to- 
wai*ds defraying the expenses of the Mooiish war* The 
negotiation, however, was suddenly intenmpted by the 
Inquisitor General, Torquemada, who bm*8t into the 
apartment of the palace, where the sovereigns were giv- 
ing audience to the Jewish deputy, and drawing forth 
a crucifix from beneath his mantle, held it up, exclaim- 
ing, ^ Judas Iscariot sold his master for thirty pieces of 
silver. Tour Highnesses would sell him anew for thirty 
thousand ; here he is, take him, and barter him away.* 
So saying," he ^ threw the crucifix on the table and left 
the apartmenf;]; 

"•Iffamietro, L c T. I. p. 90. 

f J.iU ifcMfpv, UttNi 4 OB geotilhoniaM Rotw tar 1' Ioq«i«itioii 
Lyott 1897. pc 10. 

i /VmmM. L c T. 1L IK 1S7— 13&— i/oriiiCf. L c T. L p. 160. u. V.— i _ 

T. vIlL i 943.-TorqMaMdft imiim to h^w hmm Mtnated, is tkie iMlaM^ ^ a 



The Sovereigns were overawed by a sceiie ao eui- 
pliatic, sad the edict for ike expulsion of the Jews was 
signed, immediately aftei*, on the thirtieth of Mardh 
1492. It decreed, "that all mibaptized Jews, of whatev- 
er sex, age, or condition, should depart £L*om the realm 
by the end of July, next ensuing; prohibiting them fi-om 
revisiting it^ on any pretext whatever, under penalty of 
death and confiscation of property. It was, moreover, 
interdicted to every subject, to harbor, succor, or min- 
ister to the necessities of any Jew, after the expiration 
of the term linuted for his departm'e. The peraons and 
property of the Jews, in the mean time, were taken 
uinder the royal protection. They were allowed to dis- 

pavAj pfttdiotic ugiint. Oontemportry aathoritiies agree, with regard to Uie immi* 
nenee of the danger to which Spain WM exposed from the Jews, and that they 
brought upon themselves the aeveritjr of the government, by their treason aq4 
trimea — Prescott (T. II. p. 151.) acquits the Spanish raonarchs of any interested 
motisBB in their hanishment, and admits (p. 152) that "Spanish writers, wttbout 
exception, celebrate it as a sublime sacrifice of all temporal interests to religious 
principles." " The best instructed foreigners/* he add)). " commend the act." — 
It cannot be attributed, however, to religious prejudices alone, that the Jews have 
been legarded as traitors to every Christian State, in which their influence has been 
allowed til increase ; for they were so notoriously protected by the Holy See, dur- 
ing the middle ages, that Rome was called the " paradise of the Jews," and Siztoa 
V. was, perhaps, the first Christian monarch, under whom they acquired equal 
rights with other subjects. Jews have ever been, and ever will be, in every land, 
a people within the people, looking forward to the great Jewish Empire, to em- 
brace the earth, which is the term of their hopes, and observing a fidelity and loy- 
alty to exiting governments^ always secondary to this great end. Therefore, they 
have been regarded as aliens, by ragan as well as by Christian States, and have 
been frequeuUy persecuted, because their interests have often conspicuously clashed 
with those of the countries where they have sojourned. Oatholic governments, 
previous to the sixteenth century, were not less favorable to the Jewi than Protest- 
ant rulers have been, since that period. Luther advised that ** their synagogues 
vhould be destroyed, their houses pulled down, their prayer books, the Talmud, 
ftnd even the books of the Old Testament, be taken irom them ; and that their 
rabbia ahould be forbidden to teach, and compelled to gain their livelihood by hard 
labor." Philip of Hesse (1518—67) long excluded them from his dominions, and, 
when they were admitted, it was under the most oppressive conditions. Jolm 
George II., of Btandenburg, gave them ne other option than conversion or exile : 
and, as late as the last century, Frederic the Great, certainly for no relitrious motive, 
banished them Irom Prussia. — The Emperor Napoleon, in 1807, copfirmed to the 
Jews the same ritfhts with other French citizens, but found it expedient, the verr 
aext year, partially to restrict them. The dangers which menaced Spaia, in 1492, 
from their influence and power, were, certainly, greater than have threatened anj 
State, from a like cause, in modern times, and. therefore, neither the severity of 
Fcpdinand, nor the aeal of the Grand Inquisitor, can be said to have beea mia- 

10 
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pose of theii* eftects of eveiy kind on their own account, 
and to caiTy the proceeds along with them, in bills of 
exchange, or merchandize not prohibited, but neither 
in gold nor silver..''* 

All possible means wei'e employed, until the time ap- 
pointed for their emigration, to induce them to receive 
Christian baptism; and Torquemada instimcted the 
Dominicans to labor strenuously for their conversicHLt 
High honora were bestowed upon Israelites who embra* 
ced Christianity, and thi*ee such converts ai'e named by 
Prescott, who were made secretaiies to the Qaeen4 
But, though very many abjm'ed Judaism, the greater 
part pfefeiTed wandering into exile; and FeiTeraa, who 
details their numbei's, by the respective provinces, gives 
the entire aggregate of those who left Spain, at thirty 
thousand families, or about a hundred thousand 8oula§ 

They travelled into Portugal, the Italian peninsoh, 
France, and even as far as England, and a considerable 
number embai*ked for the coast of Bai'bary, where they 
fell into woi*se hands than those of the Spaniards, and 
suflfered cruelties, from the roving tribes of the desert, 
over the loathsome details of which, decency demands 
that we should cast a veil. 

Thousands of Jews returned, in despair, to Spain, and 
received the Baptism, rather than submit to which they 
had before prefeiTed any sacrifice ; and, as the sincerity 
of their conversion may well be doubted, new hordes 

• PreteoU, L c T. II. p. 139.— Z/or«i/*, at supra, 
t ttitlt. e. 274. 

t PrtteoU, 1. c T. II, p. 136, note 1. 

\ Ferrtra*, T. VllI, $ 242.— trfcU, ®. 214.— Llonoite qaotes Mmikm 
iUielj, to prove that tlierv w«re eight hundred thousand Jewish ex.les ; » miaktf 
go prs|KMterouii that even Prescott lejects five-sixths of it.' which stall loaw a fOT 
exaggerated estimate.— iVMcott, T. II, 148. 
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were thus added to the judaizang Christians, against 
whom the activity of the Inquisition was particularly 
directed.* 

In the meanwhile, the Roman See beheld with hoiTor^ 
this increase of rigor, on the part of the Spanish mon- 
archy, which it was powerless to prevent. Torquema- 
da was thi'ee times summoned to Eome, by the Pope, to 
answer the many accusations which had been made 
against him ; but he, in each instance, evaded compli. 
ance, and sent an agent to defend his cause before the 
Pontiff. The complaints became, at length, so vehement 
and repeated, that Alexander VI. assigned to him, in 
1494, four coadjutoi*s, in the hope of neutralizing his 
power, and diminishing the cruelties of the Inquisitori- 
al tribunals.f 

But, in truth, hai'sh as Torquemada undoubtedly was, 
he would have been instantly removed from power, had 
he foiled to co-operate in the policy, which had been 
adopted by Ferdinand; and it would be unjust to lay 
upon him the entire odium of the punishments, which 
were inflicted under his Grand Inquisitorship. 

Fi'om the time of his appointment, in 1483, until his 
death, on the sixteenth of September, 1498, a period of 
fifteen years, about two thousand peraons, in the differ- 
ent Spanish provinces, perished in the flames. J 

After his death, Don Diego de Deza, of the order of 
the Dominicans, Bishop of Jaen, and confessor of Ferdi- 

• PrescoU, 1. c T. II. 144—147 Ferreras, T. VIIL 133. seq. IJorenie, T. I. 
p. 362. D. VIII. seq. 3oft, a:^^ VII, @. 86 ff. *rfele, @. 275. 

t lUrenie, I. c T.l. c. 7, n. VIIl. clu 8. n. VI. 

t Mariana, S. J,, Histor. de rehus Hispan. lib. XXIV. c. 17. — Pulgar, Oronica de 
los reyes catolicos. P. II Op. 77. p.l37.— ^ ef e I r , X)rr IJarbtnal Eimtnt^, @. 
328. 
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nand, was elevated to the office of Grand InquuBtot 
His superintendence of the Holy office embraces a p» 
od of nine yeai*s, until 1507, and includes the moi 
odious portion of the history of the Spanish InquisitioiL 

At the capitulation of Granada, in 1492, Ferdinand 
and Isabella had assured to the Moors the ^ possenn 
of their Mosques" and " fi'ee exercise of their religia 
with all its peculiar rites and ceremonies," toge^ba 
with the privilege of " being judged by their own Ivn, 
under theii* own Cadis, or Magistrates," and " being » 
molested in their ancient usages, maDnei*s, language uri 
di'ess ;" but subject, in all things, " to the g^ieral oofr 
trol of the Castilian Governor."* 

The Spanish sovereigns did not, however, oonaUUi 
themselves exempted from the duty of .endeavoring t» 
promulgate, by peaceful means, the doctrines of Chn 
tianity, among their newly acquired subjects. Two d 
the most vii*tuous prelates of the age, Talavera and ]& 
menes, were commissioned to preach*the gospel to tlMif^ 
and to win them over, if possible, to the Catholic fiu&t 
Bgpecial civil priviliges were accorded to all oonvo^ 
in order that both spiritual and temporal advantage^ 
might combine to conciliate the inhabitants of the sob' 
jugated provinces, and atti'act them to the religion d 
Chiist4 

For sevei*al years, the charitable work of these tvo 
missionaiies, proceeded slowly; but, in 1499, great ]M» 
bers, in Granada, abandoned Moslemism^ and not oi^ 
many Moorish doctors embraced Christianity, biit| • 

* -Tjitoutf 1 c T. II. D. 94* 
IK 401. •! aeq. 

t ^efelr, e. 275. 
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tihie eighteenth of December, of that year, as many as 

four thousand disciples, among the common people, were 

admitted to Baptism,* and so considerable a portion of 

the inhabitants of Granada were converted, that the 

city assumed a Christian appearance.f 

Theide proceedings could not be otherwise than dis- 
tftsteftil to the more zealous of the Mahommedans; and 

obstacles of so seditious a nature, were thrown in the 
way of further converaions, that Ximenes was compel- 
led to subject some of their ringleaders to imprison- 

B[ient4 

It is difficult to decide, among the conflicting authori- 
ties^ how far Ximenes is to be praised or censured, for 
the boldness he now assumed, in pursuing the work 
which had been so peaceably commenced. Some of his 
measures, it must be confessed, were of a character highly 
calculated to exasperate Moorish prejudices.§ Copies 
ci the Koran, and an immense collection of devotional 
Mahommedan works, which had been smTendered to 
him by the new Chi'istians, were publicly bm^nt^ | and 
the McM^flB the childi'en of renegades from Christiamty 
were called, were taken fi'om theii* parents, to be 
brought up under Catholic direction.^ 

An incident of this kind led to an^pen revolt, in the 
AlbayciD,** a quainter of Granada inhabited exclusively 

* <> ef el e, @. bh.—PteteoU, T. II, p. 410. 

t *>efele, @. 56- % <)efele, ©. 56. 

$ Llorehte do6s not blame Ximenes himself, hat censarbai the hanh measures of 
biff subordinates. Hist, de I. InquutUion, T. 1. p. 335, n. III. 

I The number of volumes destroyed has been Yariouslv estimated, from fiye 
lli^aaand to a million. Conde sajs eighty thousand, in which he is followed by 
Frescott Only those works wliich related to medical science were preserred for 
tlMi Librai7 of the University, founded by Ximenes, at Alcala. (Via. PruooU, I. 
e. T. II. p. 413 and 414. note 21.) 

^ Mariana^ de rebus Hispanioe, Lib. XXVI, c. V. p. 238. 

•• PrueoU, T. II. p. 416— 18.— 4^|ef ele* ®. 59» 60. 
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by the Moors, which, but for the heroic devoti<»i of 
Talavera, the Archbishop of the city, who had gained 
the affection of even the Mahommedans, might have 
kindled anew the flames of civil discordf 

Both Ferdinand and Ximenes considered the Mockb; 
in Granada, to have violated the treaty of 1492, by 
this insnrrection,f and the Moors themselves, terrified at 
the consequei^ces, which were likely to ensue from whit 
they had done, were glad to make peace by embradii^ 
Christianity. Some migrated to Barbary, but the mot* 
titudes in both Granada aiid its vicinity, either ** fron 
fear of punishment, or contagion of example, abjured 
their ancient superstition, and consented to receive B^h 
tism-^t 

The whole number of converts was estimated at 
about fifty thousand ; but the consequences of such fl 
external and compelled Christianity must have been to 
put the profession of its creed into the mouths of many, 
who were still, secretly, devoted to the religion of Mt 
hommed From this period the name of MoriEMXM; 
which was given to those who were baptized, gradoaDf 
superseded that of Moors, by which they had befive 
been known.§ 

The warlike inl^abitants of the mountainous regiotf 
of the Alpuxerras, were excited to open rebellion bj 
this defection of their brethren, in Granada, from tk 
fJEiith of their fathers ; and the early part of the year 

• IbiA 

■giinst the Ifoon of TioUtiDg the trea^ of 1492, m a maatorpiec* of moalA 
CMaittrj, bat H«f»le clearly proT«8 that their aeditioui oondiiet» eron tiiinn aw** 
itj waa ahown bj Ximeoea, bad fullj released the Spaniah moiuuths ftooi tH ohi- 
gationai 

I Premtt, T. II. p. 439L ^efelc®«68. 

{Ibid. 
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1500, was employed by the royal troops in reducing 
them to submission * 

As soon as tranquillity was re-established, " holy men," 
it is related by Prescott, "were sent as missionaries, to 
admonish them, calmly and without violence, of their 
errors, and to instruct them in the great traths of reve- 
lation. Various immunities were also proposed, as an 
additional incentive to converaion, including an entire 
exemption to the party of a heavy mulct lately imposed. 
The wisdom of these temperate measm-es became every 
day more visible, in the convemon, not only of the sim- 
ple mountaineers, but of nearly all the population of 
the gi'eat cities of Baza, Guadix and Almeria, who con- 
sented, before the end of the year, to abjure then* an- 
cient religion and receive baptism." f 

Their pacification was, however, succeeded by a stiU 
more sanguinary revolt among the Arab races inhabiting 
the distant Sierras, on the western borders of Granada. J 
**The rapidly extending apostacy of theif countiymen," 
says Prescott, " exasperated them to such a degree that 
they broke out in the most atrocious acts of violence*^ 
murdering the Christian missionaries, and kidnapping, 
if report be true, many Spaniai'ds, of both sexes, whom 
they sold as slaves in Africa"§ It is supposed that 
they were also leagued with the African Moors, and 
counted upon the support of their arms, against the 
Spanish monai*chs. | 

It was not until the month of March, 1501, that these 

\t\tU, ©.65. PreteoU, T. II, ch. VII, pp. 425-454. 

t PreaeoU, T. II, p. 430. 

i C efeU, ®. 66» PreieoU, T. II, p.431. 

§ PruoM, T. II, p. 433 | Ibid. 
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netr enemies had been compelled to sue for pardon.* 
Ferdinand gi'anted them an amnesty ; bnt it was only 
on condition that they should either be baptized, or go 
into exile. At the same time, he engaged to provide 
conveyance for those who chose to leave the country, on 
the payment of ten doblas of gold a head.f 

Very few emigi*ated. The greater part remained and 
reluctantly became Christians; so that "not a single 
unbaptized Moor was to be found in the ancient king- 
dom of Granada'^J The finnness of their faith wm> 
however, so much doubted, that a royal ordinance, of 
the twentieth of July 1501, forbade any intercourse be- 
tween them and the neighboring Moriscoes, who had 
been converted two yeai'S before.§ A few months later, 
probably by the persuasions of the Gi-and Inquisitor, 
Deza, all the Moors in Spain were put upon the same 
footing, and the famous edict, of February the twelfth, 
was issued, at^Seville, by the Spanish Sovereigns.^ it 
commands, "that all unbaptized Moors, in the kingdcnuB 
of Castile and Leon, above fomiieen yeai'S of age if malei^ 
and twelve if females, must leave the country by tlie 
^d of April following; that they might sell their 
property in the mean time, and take the proceeds in 
anything save gold and silver and merchandize r^ulariy 
prohibited.^ " Obedience was enforced by the penalttei 
of death and confiscation of property."** 

The number who left the country was, again, incott* 
siderable, as the gi*eat majority permitted themselves to 
be baptized. 

"^bid. p. 441. f> efrle. @. 66. 
t PreteoU, T. II. p. 442. © rfrle, ®. 276. 
t t ( f ( 1 e. <^. 2f6. ( Ibid. f Ibid. 

*• PresooU, T. IL pp. 446, 447. 
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The Grand Inquisitor now counselled Fei^dinand and 
Isabella to introduce a new Tribunal of the Inquisition, 
into the city of Granada, in order to guard against the 
apostacy of MoiTSCoes to Islamism ; but the Queen posi- 
tively refused her consent, and only allowed that the 
Inquisitoi'S, who already pi-esided at Cordova, might 
extend their jurisdiction over such of these new con- 
verts, as should totally relapse from Christianity * In 
fact, the Moriscoes were less distrusted than the Maranos, 
and their lighter deviations fix)m Chiistian manners, and 
even observances, more willingly winked at. The mild 
and noble hearted Talavera, Archbishop of Granada, 
exercised much influence over the mind of Isabella, and 
that prelate had always sought to gain the Moors by 
conciliatoiy, rather than oppressive measures.f 

The Supreme Inquisitor, was, personally, as Munoz 
acknowledges in his panegyi'ic of Lebrija, whom Deza 
persecuted, a kind, good, and leai-ned man; J and was one 
of the few enlightened Spaniards who encouraged Co- 
lumbus, and contributed to the discoveiy of the new 
world;§ but a shadow has fallen over his name, in con- 
sequence of the misconduct of his assistant and adviser, 
Diego Rodriguez de Lucero, Inquisitor at Cordova, who 
abused the confidence which had been reposed in him, 
and was guilty of many inexcusable cruelties. Peter 
Martyi' depicted him, in 1506, as ^^severtts et "fracundue 
a naktra^ judaico nomvni et Tieophytis i/nfermssimus^ and, 

♦ UorenUy 1. c T. 1. p. 333, n, I. 

t ^ffefe, ®. 54,352. — Talavera wan, on his mother's atd«, of Jewish desbent 

X MemnricM de la real academia de la hiatoria, T. Ill, p.'17, — (Vkl. it\t\t, XIX. 
t,. ®. 350.) 

$ PreteoU, T. II, p. 122. 
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a yeai* later, proclaimed that Ms name should not have 
been called Lucerius; but Tenebrerius * 

An odious process was commenced, at his instigati(»iy 
against the generous Talavera himself which had no 
other cause, than the protection constantly afforded by 
the Archbishop to the Moriscoes and convei*ted Jews of 
his Diocese. He was cast into prison, with several of 
his relations, and was only saved by the vigorous inter- 
position of Pope Julius n, who caused him to be hono^ 
ably acquitted of all the charges which had been brought 
against him.f 

Li Andalusia, many peraons, who wei'e themselves 
suspected of heresy, had adopted a system of falsely de^ 
nounciDg individuals, of all ranks and classes in the com- 
munity, in hopes that the vast number of prisoners might 
compel the Spanish monarchs to grant a general am- 
nesty; and this device became the means, under the 
credulous Lucero, who imagined heresy every where, of 
involving in prosecutions, nobles, prelates, parents, chit 
di*en, monks, nuns, and the most virtuous inhabitants <tf 
the province ; and the sanction of the Grand Inquisitor, 
was, unfortunately, too easily obtained, for tlie indiscrimr 
inate hai-shness of his subordinate.J 

The entreaties of Ai'chbishop Ximenes,that Ferdinand 
would interpose, to prevent such disgraceful abuses, were 
of no avail ; but the Ai'chduke Philip, of Austria, who^ 
on the death of Isabella, on the twenty-sixth of Novem- 
ber, 1 504, succeeded, in right of his wife, to the domiih 
ion of Castile, was persuaded, by his repi^esentationSi to 
remand Deza to his Diocese of Seville.§ The 

• Pdmt Martyr, E|>i»l. 295. 333, 334. 339, 342.— (ft e f C I C ©. 361.) 
f JJvrtiUe, I c. T. 1. p 342 \ ^t\t\t. (^. 354. $ Ibid 
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ment of the Inquisition; in his kingdom, the young mon- 
arch committed to ia boai*d of. royal councillors.* 

The dissatisfiiction, which this last step gave to th^ 
Spanish people, cai^ed Ferdinand, after the death of 
PhiKp, in 1606, to restore the Grand Inquisitor to his 
office ; but Deza, blinded by his confidence in his un. 
worthy coadjutor to his own interests and those of the 
throne^ Immediately i^enewed the prosecutionsi, which hadl 
been suspended dming the - two years of his*, banish^ 
mentf: ■:•..' ■ ' 

A rebellion, in Cordova, was the consequence^ withia 
a mcwath of his reaccession to power. The palace of 
the Inquisition was stoi^med by the inhabitants, the 
prisoner released* ^d clergy, magistrates and people 
united in demanding the deposition of Lucero, who had 
fled, for his life, from the catyt Upon the refusal of De- 
za to accede to this just request, the commotion spread 
throughout the wholfe province of Andalusia; and Fer* 
dinand^ at length, perceived the necessity of sacrificing 
both the Grand Inquisitor and his assistant to pacify 
the peoplalf ,. < 

- Deza, therefore, resigned his power into the hands of 
tte King, and, by a royal edict of the eighteenth <rf 
May, 1*507, Ximenes, who, by a Papal Brief, was, at the 
same time, elevated to the dignity of a Gai'dinal, became 
Grand Inquisitor of Castile and Leon. The Gi-and In- 
quisitorship of Arragon was bestowed upon Don Juan 
Enguera, Bishop ^f Vich, and, at his death, soon after, 
was giv^n to a Carthusian monk, named Louis Mercader 

* Ibid. PrescoU, T. IIL p. 250. 

t JJarctUs, 1; c. T. I p | . 316, 34a I>Wrera9 T. Vlll. P. XII. & 203. 

X PrMCott, 1. c. T. III. p.2^ii*.— ^ffcU. ^. 355. 
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who died in 1516, when it was again proposed to unite 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of both kingdoms under 
Cai'dinal Ximenes. He declined, however, the proffered 
honor, and recommended Hadrian of Utrecht, subee^ 
quently celebrated as Pope Hadrian VI, to pi*eside over 
the An-agonese tiibunals * 

The measures adopted by Cw-dinal Ximenes, upon his 
elevation to the supreme Inquisitorial power in Castile, 
were characterized by united vigor, mercy and wisdom. 
His fii'st care was to provide adequate instruction for the 
new conveiiB, and pai1;icularly for theu' children. A 
large number of pastors were appointed, in each of the 
principal towns of the kingdom, whose duty consisted 
in visiting fi*om house to house, impairing catechetical 
insti'uctions, and kindly teaching old and young how 
they should act to avoid incmiing the distrust of the 
Inquisition.*)- A decree was also issued to the Moriscoes 
and Mai*anos, which contained full directions for regn. 
lating their conduct, so as to escape suspicion of civil or 
religious disaffection.^ The consequence of these hu- 
mane provisions, to which even Uorente cannot entirely 
forbear doing justice, was a perceptible decrease in the 
number of prosecutions before the ecclesiastical tribu* 
nals.§ 

Lucero was cast into prison, until he should give ac- 
count of his bai'bai'ous administration,** and the unjust 
accusations, which had been the source of so much mis- 
chief under his inile, were I'efeiTcd by the Cardinal to a 
Junta, of twenty-two judicious men, over which he him- 

• IJoreuU, 1. c. T. I. p p. 370. 371.—^ C f f I e ®. 355. 

t trfrlc. <8. 356. f Ibid. ( UorenU, L c T. I. p. 360. n. XIV. 

••IJortuU, T. I. p. 350, n. XII. 
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self presided, who, under the name of the " Oaiholic Cc/fir 
gregation^* spent two years in giving them a matm^e 
examination. The result was, that on the ninth of July, 
1508, it was decided by the Junta, that the bad charac- 
ter, contradictory evidence, and improbable testimony 
of the witnesses, made them wholly unwoi'thy of credit ; 
and they decreed that the judgments which had been 
pronounced, should be effaced fi'om the records of the 
Inquisition, that the houses, which had been torn down 
by Lucero, as secret synagogues, should be rebuilt, and 
the honor of eveiy one, who had been implicated in these 
detestable processes, be considered as folly reestablished-f 

On the first of August, 1508, these resolutions were 
published, with great solemnity, in the presence of King 
Ferdinand, and many of the Grandees and Prelates of* 
tlie Kangdom. J Lucero, after languishing for some time 
in prison, was sent back to his canonicate at Almeria, 
covered with the ignominy which his barbarous credu- 
lity deserved.§ 

Learning was a title to respect, which Ximenes never 
failed to recognize, and the academician Munoz, and An- 
tonio, the historian, both do credit to his noble protec- 
tion of Antonius of Lebrija, or Nebiissa, who had fallen 
into disgrace with Deza, for comments which the latter 
considered too free upon translations, in the Vulgate, of 
isolated texts of Scripture. | The Abbot Lerma, the 
learned Vergara, and other distinguished pereons, also 
enjoyed the countenance of this Grand Inquisitor,^ wha 
contrasts so gloriously with his predecessor. 

• JJorenU, 1. c. T. I. p. 352. n. XIII. t ^efcU. @. 357. 
X Ibid. Uorenie, I c. T. 1. p. 352, n. XIV. 

Ijfteff le, (B. 358.— Z/ortfn/tf 1. c. T. 1. p. 353, n. XV. 

itt^tU. @. 358. IF JUorerde, I c. T. II, p. a n. II ; p. 45i. 
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The severity of Ximenea was turned against the ftino- 
tionaries of the Inquisition themselves, and the strict- 
est account was demanded, of the manner in which they 
fulfilled their various duties. Officials, who exceeded 
their allotted limit of power, wei*e imprisoned or dis- 
missed, and unnecessaiy severity in inflicting punish- 
ment, became, under his administration, a heinous 
crime* The Secretaiy of the Grand Inquisitorial 
Council was himself deposed,f and ceitain offences into 
which officers of the tribunal had fallen, were made 
punishable by death.J 

Some zealot subordinates made complaints to the 
Pope of the fancied lukewarmness of their Grand Su- 
^', perior ; but the answer fi'om Rome was a decided de 
* claration in favor of the benign policy which Ximenea 
had pui'sue(i.§ During the ten years of his inole, we do 
not doubt that capital punishment waa frequently inflidr 
ed ; still Llorente does not record a single death penal- 
ty, although with his usual malignity, he endeavoi-s, by 
vague accusations of unproved cruelties, to blacken the 
fame of this great man.^ 

Hia /exertions, however, to restore to the Inquisition 
its primitive character of a purely ecclesiastical tribunal^ 
were, notwithstanding his power and the unrivalled in- 
fluence he jiassessed with the King, of no avail whatso- 
ever. On the eleventh of February 1509, he besought 
Ferdinand that laymen might, thencefoHh, bo excluded 
fi'om the councilloi's appointed to its tribunals by the 

• JJoretitf, 1. c. T. . p. 35H. n. VIII ; p. 359. n, X. 

t JJornUr, 1. c. T. I. p. 3n«. n. XI. t IJorente, I c.T, I. p. 'M'i n. IX. 

i Ih'ul t>Mt. 8. 360. H C) c f f I f. ®. 361. 
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crown. The King replied, that the Inquisitorial council 
was dependent fix)m the royal will alone, and that he 
recognized no other rule than his own good pleasure in 
filling up its vacancies.* Ximenes was compelled to 
yield; but, during his regency, after the death of Ferdi- 
nand, lay councillor were dismissed from office.f 

In truth, the Spanish Crown was so jealous of eccle- 
siastical influence, independently of royal authority, that^ 
on the thirty-first of August, 1509, King Ferdinand 
issued a decree, that any one who should procui'e from 
the Pope, or his Legate, and publish any document 
prejudicial to the Inquisition, should be punished by 
death IJ The religious ordei's, whose connection with 
Rome was more immediate, and which were usually ex- 
empted from even episcopal authority, were persecuted 
by that tribunal ; and the Augustinians made complaint 
to the Pope, during Ferdinand's reign, of the grievances 
to which monks of their community had been subject- 
ed.§ We know that at more recent periods, it was used 
to limit the power of the Jesuits, whom no one mil deny 
to have been among the most zealous supporters of the 
Catholic Church.^ 

• * IdaretUe, I c. T. I. p. 359, seq.— $ e f C I e. @. 360. t IMd. 

t j^efelc. ©♦ 364. Uore^ite, J. c. T. 1, p. 368, tj. III.-~L!orentc praises ihis 
blooc^ edict, in favor of the Inquisition, because it was issued in opposition to Rome. 
. ^Liiyrefde, \. c. T. I. p. 365, n. IV. 

tT ^t\i\t, @. 280. proves this by the following passage in tlie celebrated 
Brief of Clement XIV, in 1773, suppressing their order : Alalia) liino ortacadversus 
Societatcm qucrinionioe. quae nonnullorun;, etiamprincipurn juiciotiiate ninnit© . . 
fuerunt. In his fuit clarse memarise Philippus II, Hispaniarun) rex Catholicus,, 
qui lum gravi.^simas, quibus ille vebomenler impellebaturralioiKs, Inn) oriam eos, 
quos ab lli8/)aniarum inquisitoribua adversus iinraoderata Sociutati- privilegia ac 
reginainis formain ucceperat clamores. ...Sixto V. prcetU'ces-^ori cxpfnenda curavit.* 
In 1695, the celebrated Uollandist Acta Scmctomm, \ ublsliing under the 
dircctioii of the learnetl Father Daniel Papebroch. was condemneilby ihc Inquisi- 
tion, as containing heretical propositions, although it haJ bien praised and sup- 
Jorted by the Holy Se*^. — In Poi'tugal, the Inquisition was used to b;inish the 
esuitsfVom the Kingdom, aiid thu infanaous Pombal madeit the nieaos of burning 
F. Malagrida as a heretic. 
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Only during the short period which elapsed, between 
the death of Ferdinand and that of Ximenes, decrees 
from Rome were listened to in Spain. Ferdinand died 
on the twenty third of Jannaiy, 1516, and the Regency 
of Ximenes lasted until his own death, which took place 
on the eighth of November of the following year ; yet> 
in that intei*val, three of the four causes, which are all 
that liorente has recorded under his entire Grand In- 
quisitoi^ship, were interfered with or decided upon by 
the Pope ; and had the destinies of Spain continued for 
many yeara in his hands, he would, by titmsfeiTing to the 
Church the Government of the Inquisition, have remov- 
ed the reproach which rests upon its name.* 

The Spanish Inquisition has often been I'epresented as 
a despotism of the Church of Rome ; but the despot 
ism of the Inqmsition, from the time of its foundati<xi 
until its existence ended, aimed, on the contrary, at 
crushing the influence of Rome in Spain. The only 
check upon its cruelty, was the determined pei'severance 
with which the Sovereign Pontiflfe interfered in behalf 
of mercy ; and, by remonstrances, mandates of grace^ 
and even excommunication, moderated its excessive 
rigor. Julius II, and Leo X, nominated special judges 
in order to rescue pi-isonera, who appealed to them, from 
the hands of the Inquisition.f Again and again, did the 
Popes quash the sentences of the Holy Office, and, again 
and again, did they or their Nuncios, summon its func 
tionaries before them, and menace them with excommih 
nication, if they oppressed any one that appealed to the 
Holy See.J 

• tffclf. (5. 363—365. 

t UorenU, 1. c. T. 1. p. 457. n. V ; p. 409. n. VII ; p. 411, n. XI; dl 4I3L b. 
XIII; p. 414. D. XVII. t t e f e I f, ®. 300. 
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In some cases, the ban was really laid upon them, by 
Rome; as, for instance, Leo X, in the year 1519, excom- 
mmiicated the Inquisitors of Toledo, to the great dis- 
pleasure of Charles V* On the fourteenth of Decem- 
ber, of the preceding year, the same Pontiff, to prevent 
the frequency of malicious accusations, had issued a sol- 
emn decree, which provided that the death penalty 
should be incurred by those who might be guilty of 
the crime of bearing false witness.f Leo wished entire- 
ly to reform the Spanish Inquisition; but Chai'les V, 
by strenuous efforts, foiled his design, and three Biiefe, 
which had been already issued, were pi'evented from 
coming into operation, by the determined hostility of 
the govemment4 The Spanish monarchs even inter- 
cepted Papal indults to the State Inquisitoi*s,§ or else 
caused sentences of death to be so hastily executed, that 
the pardon arrived too late;^ but they still more fi'e- 
quently, positively refused to obey the Pope's com- 
mands** 

Sometimes, the merciM endeavora of the Comi; of 
Rome were attended with a favorable result; but it 
was, too frequently, in only preventing lighter punish- 
ments, or in saving from infamy the memoiy of those 
who were already dead.| Every effort was made in be- 

• JJoretite, 1. c T I. p. 4ia n. XIV et XV; p. 408, n, V; p. 364, n. II.— Ai 
early as 1489, Pui^blanch relates (Inquisition IJnmaHked T. 11, p. 237) that Six- 
tus IV had deposed Father Ohtistopher Gklvez, Inquisitor of Valencia- 

+ LlarenU, 1. c. T. I, p. 417. n. XXII. 

t Zlorente, I c. T. I, p. 396, n. XIII; p. 398, n. XVI; p. 399. n. XVII; p. 414 
n. XV. According to Lloiente, the Spanish Ambassador counselled Charles to ex- 
cite the fear4 of Leo, and thus prevent his interference with the Inquisition, hj 
affediftg to favor Luther. 

^ ZloretUe. 1. c T. I, p. 413. n. XIII. 

IT LtorerUe, 1. c T. I. p. 343. n. VII ; p. 409. n. VII; p. 413, n. XV; p. 414. n. 
XVIII: p. 417, n. XXI. 

*** JUorerUe, 1. c. T. I, p. 403, n. XXVI; p. 283, n. VI; p. 287. n. VII; p. 413, n. 
XI; p 409, n. XII. 

I Llorent^, I c T. I, p. 396, n. XII; p. 363, n. 11^ p. 364. n. HI. 
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half of the children of the condemned; that they 
might not suffei':, in chai'acter or in propei-ty, for the sins 
of their fathers; but the papal decrees, in- their favcNr, 
wei^ rarely respected * 

Even Llorente affirms that the Spanish govemmoit 
made it a point to take the part of the Inquisitors, in 
eyery case where the head of the Church enjoined what 
was displeasing to their tribimaLf In the celebrated 
case of Bartholomew Caranza, Archbishop of TV>leda, 
who was impiisoned on a charge of heresy, concemii^ 
which it would appear to be the province of the Pope 
to decide, the interference of Pius IV, united with the 
protest of the council of Trent, were of no avail to 
procure his liberation.^ 

Throughout all Spain, the eyes of every priscmeri 
Ohi"istian, Jew, or Moor, were turned towards Rome foit 
rescue, and they knew that if their appeal was made in 
vain, it was because the Popes were absolutely devdd 
of power to help them.§ 

Aside, even, from the principles of chaiity, by which 
the Holy See was governed, it could not but perceive 
that its own spiritual ascendancy was endangered by 
the power of an institution, in the immediate service of 
political absolutism, which included among its aims to 
break down the credit of the higher clergy. 

At the acx»,ession to the throne of Feixlinand and ht 
bella, tlie clergy, nobility and municipal corporatioos 

• JJarcvi", 1. i- T. I. p. '24% p. V • ^t VII; T. II. p. HI. n. XIIL 

t TJorrnU. 1. 0. T. I !. p. 387. n. IV. 

I Tjanr'lalre, Apoloijy for tln' onlor uf St. Dtjminic, pp. 133. 134 fVid. RtSm" 

« Cabinet, 1. c. p. •l<i:2.)— riulcr i'hiiip II. the Iiupiiwition i>;tainu(l so little m« 



rvli^ioun iiiatacicr. tliat ils :u'livitv cxifihied t<> aflhiiH of coinmcrcc, wnr. mnd S- 
nance: an<l it u-aH rvriiiit-clTiK^ liprvsy ttt «<>// homes or munUionsto fAs Pnmekr' 
f BalmeM p. Ui)-' 
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divided the strength of the state^ and, from different 
causes^ were all inimical to the i^aI prerogatives.^ The 
excessive popularity, which, as Ranke: admits, '.wa^> On- 
joyed by the Inquisition, among the masses ofith^ peo- 
ple, was because it humbled this > haughty edclesiastical 
and civil aristocracy, by whom they had been, ever, 
more oppressed, tihian by the Crown.f By the higher 
ranks, on the contrary, the Inquisition was hated, and 
particularly by the Pi'elates, more than any other class ; 
because they were involved in endless processes with 
that Institution.^ 

It could not escape the watchfulness of the Popes, that 
the tendency, in all pai-ts of Europe, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, was to centralize power in the^ hands 
of individuals ; and there is no element, which moi'e 
directly inclines to subvei*t the influ^ce of the Catholic 
/Chm'ch over its subjects, thaa their sepai'ation from its 
head, by the will of absolute monarchy It wa^, thei^e- 
fore, for the interest of CatholiQity, that the intermediate 
authorities, which the State, was striving to destroy, 
should be upheld ; and the Holy See could never cow- 
tenance a secular purpose, like that of Spain, of employ- 
ing ecclesiastical weapons to undeionine the ascendancy 
of the Church. 

That this was the object of the Spanish Inquisition, 

has been perfectly recognized by Protestant ai^ well as 

' Catholic historians. Ranke remarks, with a fairness for 

which he is seldom to be commended: "The power of 

-the Sovereign was completely consolidated by the In- 

* maritt, a. a. £). 3:bM. @. 215.216. ^efrle, 6.279.280. 
t 0ianfe, a. a. O. 2:^1. I. <B. 244. 
t Cefelf, @. 28U. 
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quisition ; for it gave him an authority fipom which no 

Grandee, nor Archbishop could escape It was (me 

of those spoils of priestly power, such as administering 
the gi^and commanderies, and filling the episcopal sees, 
which had served to aggrandize the Spanish government; 
it was, above all things, in its spirit and object, a politi- 
cal institute. It was for the interest of the Pope to 
withstand it, and he did so as often as he could ; but it 
was for the interest of the King to preserve its power 

undiminished The Inquisitors were functionaries 

of the King. He had the right to appoint, and to dis- 
miss them ; like other offices, the courts of the Inquia- 
tion were subject to royal visitations. It was in vain 
Cai'dinal Ximenes objected to the appointment of a lay- 
man on the part of King Ferdinand the Catholic, to the 
Council of Inqfuisitora. 'Do you not know,' replied Vet- 
dinand, *that if this Council possesses any judicial powem 
it is fi'om the King it derives them?'"* 

Professor Leo, equally unfavorable to Catholics, ex- 
presses himself in a similar manner. "By the Inqaia- 
tion," says he, "which was an ecclesiastical institute, en- 
tirely dependant on the Crown, and was leveUed at 
clergy and laity alike, Isabella contrived to bend the 
nobles and churchmen of Castile to her will-^f 

Guizot, an unprejudiced authority, remarks, " the Lr 
quisition was, at firet, more political than religions, and 
destined rather for the maintenance of order than the 
defence of faith.^^ 

Havemann, pix)fes8or in the Protestant University of 

* 9{ a It r c , gurf)en unb Soifrr, 9b. 1. ®. 242—245. (O^tb. trfdc €. 281) 

t See, mt\tQtW0ftt. 9b. II. ®. 431. 

t OuUoi, Court 4'biatQiraLinodenie. V»n- l828-3a V. lee. 11. 
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Goettingen, has recently written: " The King appointed 
the Presidents of the Inquisition, and drew up their in- 
stnictions. The confirmation of the Holy Father was 
only retained to preserve ecclesiastical foima No 
Grandee, no Archbishop, not even the Kjiights of the 
three powerful orders, who had long, by means of their 
JBhieros^ successfully asserted their independence, could 
withdraw themselves from this tribunal * 

We could add more testimonies of a like nature, but 
these are sufficient to prove the purely State character 
of the Institution of which we are treating, and its an- 
tagonism to Rome, 

Duiing the long reign of the Emperor Chai'les V, the 
Inquisition continued to exercise its power; although 
the continued absences of the monarch from Spain pre- 
vented his devoting to it the attention which it had re- 
ceived from Ferdinand and Isabella. 

After the death of Ximenes, Cardinal Hadrian united 
once more, under his mild inile, the Grand Inquisitor- 
ships of Arragon and Castile.f Upon his elevation to 
the Papacy, in 1522, he was succeeded by Manrique, 
who emulated the clemency of his immediate predeces- 
sors. Llorente confesses that although he erected, in 
1586, a new tribunal at Granada, where he discovered 
that scarcely seven Moriscoes had persevered in the 
Catholic faith, still he caused the Apostates to be treat- 
ed with the greatest possible indulgence.^ Pope Clem- 
ent Vn. took care that they should receive solid religL 
ous instruction,§ and the Emperor ordered that proper 

"^©fi C) f f e I e, @. 284-285. 
t Llorente, 1. c. T. 1. n p. 370. 371. 
X UaretUe. 1. c. T. 1. p p. 439. 440. n. VIII— X. 
i UoretUe, 1. r. T. 1. p. 447. n. III. 
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ty should not be confiscated from theii* families, and that 
none of those who had relapsed into Paganism, should 

be pmiished by death,* 

They W6i*e treated with equal benignity by Philip II| 
uader whom not a mngle Morisco was executed fodr Im^ 
ing renounced the Christian faith.f The severity whiek 
they drew upon themselves, towai'ds the end of hiB 
reign, and which resulted in their entire banishment by 
his successor, in 1609, was occasioned by a series of re- 
volts against the crown, in which they endeavoi'ed to » 
tablish, in Granada, a thi*on<3 for the desc^idants of th^ 
ancient MooiTsh Kings. J 

The vigilance of the Inquisition was,* however, awir 
kened, under the reigns of Charles V, and Philip II, by 
the appearance, in Europe, of a new element of danger 
to the power of Catholic sovereigns; and its activifef 
was mainly employed, during the sirteenth century, it 
excluding Pix>testantism from the Spanish peninsula. 

Ad we exclude from our remai'ks eveiy point, which 
might seem to offer a gi'ound of controversy, we avoid 
entering, here, into the details of a question, to wbiek 
we would have, otherwise, gladly invited examinatioa; 
but one observation may be ventured upon the coune 
pm*sued by Philip II, concerning which there caa be no 
reas(Miable foundation for difference. However highly 
the advantages of Protestantism may be rated, it eai- 
not be denied that the intellectual license, which was ill 
immediate consequence, among the common people, ledt 
in eveiy country where it was introduced, to civil discord- 



* UorenU, I. cT. L p. 448. n. V. VI. And thU, notwithstanding that Pmnii 
when a prisoner at Madrid, had told Charles that tranquillity ooold neror b» it* 
•tored in Spin, if the Moors and Moriaeovs were not expelled. 

t UortnU, I c T. L p.450. n. IX ; p. 451. n. XL 

i X/of#filf. L c. T. L p^ 439 D. VIIL 



To speak xieither of the thirty yeai's war, nor of the 
bloody epoch of the Huguenots in France, nor of the 
civil dissensions in ^England, Scotland and Germany; 
the excesses of the Anabaptists, the sanguinary debaucb- 
eries of John of Iieyden, and the revolting enormities 
of the peasant war, called forth, not only from Catho^ 
lies but ffom Protestants, strenuous appeals to the Eun> 
pean governments, for a warlike intei'position to restore 
public order. 

Mai-tin Luther, with his usual boldness, cried out to 
the German princes, to shoot down the Suabian peasants 
who had raised^ in the name of the Bible, the standard 
of revolt * Moi*eover,.eachone of the numerous Protean 
tant sects which sprang into existence, anathematized its 
predecessors ; and the strange spectacle was witnessed 
of rplei*s, who, withia twenty years, in the same land, a8 
Calvioists, peraecuted Luthei-aas, and afberwai'ds as Lu» 
therans expressed Calvini8ts,f with penalties, which, at 
least, equalled any ever inflicted by the Inquisition. 

The instincts of Spaniai-ds, as of Italians, have ever 
been intrinsically averae to the enthronement of indivii 
ual judgment, in the stead of external spiritual authorityt 
and, with^hem. Protestantism could never mean, reli- 
gious emancipation, but an overthrow of civil order a|id 

*rhiA wast)ie more censurable, because tbey bad been excited to insurrection by 
LiitberhimRelf, Hih language, in tbe original, shows tbe cbaracter of the man.-— - 
,,€{r 9lufrit^Tif(|)fr i\t ni^t \otxt\), ba§ man t^nt mtt SBernunft anttoorte •— mit 
ber Sau|t mu§'man ttjm aniworttn, ba§ brr <^i(U)et§ gur 9{afe au^gel^r. IMc 
Sauren l^abrn ntd^t (brrn toDUcn, barum f)aU man \\fntn bie D^rrn auf- 
fneubeU miiffen mit !8il4f f en flrtnen, bag btr ^i)pfr ikt 
bif fiuft fiefprunflcn." 

' t In 1563. when the Elector Frederic III, became a Oalvinist, he compelled hU 
Lutheran subjecis, in the Palatinate, to folbw his ezaniple, and exiled those who 
refused to accept the Heidelberg Catechism. Thirteen years later, in 1583, his 8t]e-> 

or, forced the nation, under the heaviest penalties, to return again to LutherBS* 

! Great numbers of similar examples could be cited 
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eocial restraint, as repugnant to the moi^e conservative 
among the reformei*s, as to Catholics themselves. ]^ 
chsel ServetuSy a Spaniard, who became infected with 
the new opinions, escaped' from the punishments of the 
Inquisition, with which he was threatened, to be burnt 
at Geneva, by John Calvin, whose severity elicited the 
approbation of such men as Beza and Melancthon, and 
was defended by himself in an especial work* 

Under such circumstances, the government of Spain 
might well be jealous of the introduction into the pe- 
ninsula, of a principle, whose first fruits were anything 

t Entitled ; Fidelia expo«itio errorum M. Senreti et breris eorain reftitatio. obi 
docetur,^tf ffladii coereendot tme bereticos. Beza alvo eoropofled a work, d§ htn- 
Heit a moffidraiu ctpUi punieruiii, MdaneUion wrote to Calrin that he fuUj a^ 
proTed of what he had done in the matter of Servetus,and that bis conduct rocrilM 
the gratitude of all posterity. 

Our Protestant friends usually excuse the persecutions of their founders bj ai> 
•ertin^ that they were in a *' date of iraruUum** from Catholic habita, of which thsy 
did not become immediately (Hvested. They make the same argument aerre for 
the diflbrences in dortrine between themselves nnd thehereticH of the Middle Aftf^ 
mod of the sixteenth century. They forget that this is, at least, an adroiaaioo of a 
constant succession of errors. Divine tnith is ever one and the same, and so ait 
divine precepts. The doctrines of consubstantiation or impanation. aro no neanr 
the srmbolic eucharisiic theory, than is transubstantiatiun. It would be no pnst* 
rets from Trinitariapism to Unitarianism to assert that there are imo pemoua in tfcs 
Divinity. Exchange of errors in faith, is not progress, and cannot be calleil tiaoa- 
tion to truth, any more 'than twice three make five, can be called a mrdium to at- 
curacy, from twice three make four. The right of persecution is a corolhry i4 
cpiritual infallibiUiy; and is the application, by the State, of the natnrml hiwsf 
ielf-preservaticm, from evils which it has been taught by the Church to Irmam wfd' 
/t6^ are pernicious to society. Blackstone teaches (CwnmndarUa. 6. 1. c 1. p> 
Ifio.) that the "civil liberty of a member of society, is his natural liberty to lir 
restrained by human laws as is necessary and expeclient for the general aflTantaict 
of the public" Therefore, if the lawgiver possesses the absolute eerUtiniw that flp> 
position to a divine revelation or command affects society deleteriousiy, itisM 
much his duty to prevent it as any other crime, i'rotestant States punish for dii> 
regarding the sanctity of Sunday ; but it is a more quc*stion of police whether this 
is a greater evil than public teacliing of fiilse doctrine, promulgating a mutilaMi 
translation of the Bible, or ridiculing the character of glorified Saiota. In bA 
oorrect practice regarding these matters, if certaifUy of truth concerning then, nsj 
be had. must be as beneficial to society as the observance of Sundsy.— ^— The the- 
oretic difference between Protestants and Catholics is, that the former, aasumele 
punish, without pretending to know infallibly that their penal laws are not aajivC, 
which is tyranny ; while the latter derive their right of persecution from the nfki- 
tible eertainltf that what they suppress is a public evil Practically, CatholioB sit 
intolerant of what they know to oe blasphemous or erroneous ; but ProteHtant per* 
ttcution is against their own fundamental principle of the inalienable riirbt of pri* 
yate judgment in matters of belief, and in spite of the acknowledgeil danger ef 
tnppressing tenets they may afterwards see fit to adopt Thus Cranmer h«nt 
Lambtrtand Aakew, for the very optoions for which he himself aftt t w ank auflewl 
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^Ise than submission to the state authority. The learn- 
ed Spanish writer Balmes, addressing his countrymen, 
says of that time, " The immediate effect of the intro- 
duction of Protestantism into Spain would have been, as 
in other countries, civil war; and this war would have 
been more fatal to us than to other people, because the 
circumstances were much more critical for us. The uni- 
ty of the Spanish Monai'chy could not have resisted the 
shocks and distm'bances of intestine dissension; the 
different pai'ts were so heterogeneous among themselves 
and were so slightly united, that the least blow would 
have parted them. The Moors were still in sight of 
oui* coast; the Jews had not had time to forget Spain : 
cei'tainly both would have availed themselves of the 
conjuncture to raise themselves by means of our dis- 
cords. On the policy of Philip depended not only the 
tranquillity, but perhaps even the existence of the Span- 
ish monarchy. . . . He is now accused of having been a 
tyrant; if he had pm^sued another com'se, he would 
have been taxed with incapacity and weakness."* 

The rigor of the Inquisition was mitigated in pro- 
portion as the danger of Spain's being invaded by Pro- 
testantism decreased. At the end of the last centuiy, 
it was only a shadow of what it had been. Its proce- 
dure became milder, in accordance with the increase of 
leniency in the criminal legislation of Europe.f 

Under the Emperor Ferdinand VI, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, only Free Masons, Bigamists, 
Blasphemei's, Sorcerers and Witches, were subjected to 

* ProteOarMtm compared tnUh CaiMidty, cb. XXXVII, pp. 216, 317. 
t Ibid. p. 218. 
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it8 persecnticm,* and dnring the long reign of Charles 
in, from 1759 to 1788, but fonr individuals were pun- 
ished by death, f Capital punishment was inflicted 
by the Spanish Inquisition, for the last time, in 1781 : 
just one year before a witch was burnt in the protes- 
tant Canton of Glarus. J Its activity was, fix)m that 
time, confined to the censure of political and religioas 
books of a suspicious nature. 

Napoleon abolished it in 1808; but it was re-estab- 
lished as a political institution, in 1814, upon the resti- 
tution of Ferdinand VLL to the throne, and did not fi- 
nally cease to exist until his death, in 1830. 

It may, peiiiaps, be proper, before closing our sub- 
ject, to say a word concerning the application of tor- 
tm'e, and the terrible autos dafe by which each one of 
us has been scared in his time. ** Dreadful," says He- 
fele,§ "is the conception we form of an auto da fe (actus^ 
fidei) that is, an act of faith, as if it were nought else 
but a prodigious fire and a colossal &j)it^ round which ev- 
ery (luai-ter of a year the Spaniai*ds sat, like cannibak 
to revel in the roasting and broiling of some hundreil 
wretches. But I will take the libeiiy to assert, that, in 
the fii'st place, an auto da fe did not consist in burning 
and slaying, but partly in the acquittal of those falsely 
accused,! partly in the reconciliation, of those repent- 
ant, with the church; and that there were many autoe 
da fe, at which nothing burned but the wax taper, which 
the ])enitent, in token of his rekindled light of fidtlu 
t)ore in his hand. 

* t>tU\t,M fBcItr unb SDeecr, X. V. e. 657. t Ibid. p. 668. 

t ttitit , bet SBcUe unb fBiti^tx, X. V. e. 654. 
i itx Carbtnal lUimtnti, XVll. (>. <&. 322, 323— For this estisct thm 
lation ban b«(*n uiied in the Dablin Review of October, 1853. 
I Iiof<ii<eJ. c. T. II. p. 3SS 
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Llorente, for example, relates, in proof of the great 
•zeal of the Inquisition, an auto da fe at Toledo, on the 
twelfth of February, 1486, at which not fewer than 
seven hundred and fifty culprits were punished. Among 
all these, however, not one was executed, and their pen- 
alty was nothing more than a public Chm'ch penance* 
A second gi'eat auto da fe again took place at Toledo, 
on the second of April, of the same yeaf, where there 
were nine hundred victims, and of these nine hundred, 
not a single individual received capital punishment. A 
thii'd auto da fe on the first of May, of the same year 
comprehended seven hundred and fifty pereons ; and a 
fourth, on the first of December following, as many as 
nine hundred and fifty ; yet not a single execution oc- 
cuiTed. Altogether, thi'ee thousand three hundred per- 
sons must, at that time, at Toledo, have done ecclesiasti- 
cal penance, while twenty-seven oinly were sentenced to 
death ; and Llorente would certainly not misstate the 
numbers to favor the Inquisition."f 

Very few processes, recorded by Llorente, resulted in 
the death of the prisoner ; although he, notoriously, 
sought out the severest cases, and depicted the Holy Of- 
fice, which he hated, in the blackest possible coloiu The 
Spanish people, he confesses, looked upon the autos da fe 
as acts of grdce^ and not of cruelty, and, therefore, all 
classes, sexes, and ranks, took part in those exhibitions^ 

The stories that have been told about rackings and 
tortures, are partially true ; although they have been 
greatly exaggerated. It would be easy to show that the 
Inquisition was milder, in the application of torture 

■ UarerUe, 1. c T. L p. 238. n. V. et VI. 

t LlorerUe, 1. c T. 1. p. 238, n. Vid VII. t De MaUtre, L e. p. 86, 87 . 
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than any purely civil tribunal* The criminal jurispru- 
dence of people, as enlightened as the ancient Athenians 
and Romans, and of every other land up to nearly our 
own period, has regarded torture as allowable, and been 
blemished by its usage ; and no nation or body of 
Christians has escaped the influence of the age which 
had recom-Be to it. The Spanish Inquisition is subject to 
this reproach, of having resoi^ted to torture ; but, it is, 
because it existed at a period when it was used to a 
much more odious extent, by every other tribunal in 
Europe. 

We have endeavored, without exaggemtion, and with- 
out extenuation, to trace the Inquisition, through a period 
of six centuries, from its fii'st establishment, by Grego- 
ry IX, to the beginning of the age in which we live. 

It will be remembered that we distinguished, in the 
most marked manner, between two elements, which 
have been ever united in the history of persecution by 
the Catholic Church, viz; the claim made by the Church 
of infallible cei-tainty that all its teachings are true, 
that all other teachings are false, and that it is endowed 
with the i-ight to exclude and punish pernicious doctrine: 

and the principle, eu^ros regio Ulius religio^ inherent in 
eveiy State, for presei*ving unity of belief among its 
subjects. 

The firat of these elements, guided by the sublimely 
merciful spirit of the Divine Founder of Christianity, 
prevailed, throughout the Catholic world, during the 

* It WM the only crimina] conrt in Enrope in wKich the .ipplication of toftcv 
wu limited. Lloreota (1. c. T. 1. p. 445, n, X.) acknow)e<lf^ that a/trr ilwyMr 
1537, it WM almofit entirely forbidden RgainKt the MoriMco«*fi ; and HeCrle pratit 
that the Inqoiwtion waa incomparably more merciful io ita oae than aaj othir 
ttibmial of ibaa«e. (r. 306—7.) 
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first epoch of the Inquisition. It checked the savage 
barbarity of State instincts, interposed a baiTier be- 
tween millions of souls and temporal and eternal de- 
struction, and is the glory and pride of the Catholic 
Chui'ch. It was planned by the wisest of Popes, sanc- 
tioned by the most devout and merciful of Saints, ruled 
over by the holiest and most disinterested of religious cor- 
porations, and accomplished ends which Pagan Emper- 
oi's and Chiistian Kings had, during long centuries, 
vainly sought to attain. Those who are called its vic- 
tims evoked upon it the benedictions of heaven, and 
its mild severity emulated the spirit with which the 
Apostles had (Jespotically preached one doctidne — for 
the salvation of the human race — ^fi'om which they per- 
mitted no dissent. 

In the second epoch of the Inquisition, which has 
formed the subject of this evening's consideration, the 
hai'sh rales of State policy obtained the victoiy over the 
nnchangeably merciful principles, which have ever 
guided the Christian Church. Judaism and Mahom- 
medanism had acquired an ascendancy in the Spanish 
Empire, which threatened its overthrow. The danger 
was so imminent, in the year 1472, that human proba- 
bilities were in favor of a speedy reduction of the Span- 
ish peninsula to a similar state with Pei-sia, Tm*key, and 
the northern provinces of Aftica. The chivah'ous and 
high minded nobility of Castile and AiTagon, pampered 
by prosperity, and political independence, encouraged 
rather than repressed the evil, and the immense wealth 
of Catholic Dignitaries had acquired for them an inde- 
pendence of the crown which monarchs, like Ferdinand 
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and Isabella, could not but view with jealousy and wish 
to diminish. The pestilence of Judaism had, moreover, 
to such an extent, infected the hierai-chy, and corrupted 
the Grandees of Spain, that theii* ranks were filled with 
secret enemies of the Church, who were equally hostile 
to the Crown. 

Tiady, as the celebrated De Maisti*e says, a desperate* 
remedy was required for so desperate an evil ! Still 
we cannot but believe, that, had the mild policy of the 
Church of Rome prevailed, Spain might have been saveii 
as Finance and Italy were in the thirteenth centur}-, with- 
out such an immense eflftision of blood. The divine in- 
stincts, which governed the Holy Pontiflfe, would have 
been blessed by the ever watchful providence of Go*L 
wlio loves mercy and rejoices in crowning with success 
those principles of chai-ity, which caused to descend on 
eai-th the unbounded love of a Savior in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 
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